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three talks are from the pen of a practical, experi- 
enced author and business woman—the editor of Wo- 
man’s Interests in Our Sunday Visitor. 


Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen packs some of the most 
interesting reading you will find in one pamphlet. 
It is a “must” if you want to keep up with things. 
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Many victims are “hung, drawn and quartered” by 
casual remarks of jealousy or fabrication. You will | 
think twice before giving a further impetus to gossip ' 
after you have read these sensible remarks. 
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you happy? What are you like? Who can re-make 
you? Here are over 100 pages of comment you will 
appreciate. 
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Pat U Brien 


The private life of “Father 
Duffy,” “Knute Rockne,” ete... 


/ ‘COME in and make yourself 

at home,” a friendly voice 
invited as I stopped at the Co- 
lonial bruighean in Brentwood, 
California. 

And who was it, indeed, that 
lilted this cheery greeting from 
an open door? Arrah, ’twas a 
six-foot tall gentleman, with a 
broad grin and a roguish twinkle 
in his blue eyes. 

“Connais stainte?” I asked. 

“Connais stainte fein,” he an- 
swered,” and I wouldn’t know 
that but for me mother.” 

Shure the Dina Magh have 
blessed him! That smile would 
win anybody, and before I could 
say Ballymooney, we were talk- 
ing like old friends. Pat O’- 
Brien’s like that . . . he makes 
you feel at home. 

“A fine broth of a by, ye are,” 
I began . 

“Ye wouldn’t be slewsthering 
me now?” he bandied.: “Wid 


Cele Donovan McCullagh 


that brogue, you must be wan of 
us.” 

“There were seven of us,” ! 
said, “and we were from County 
Mayo.” 

“My grandmother, Margaret 
McDonough, came from there,” 
he said, “and speaking of big 
families, my mother was one of 
ten and her father, Philip Mc- 
Govern, was the youngest of 
thirteen.” 

And with that, we were off. 

Pat O’Brien was born in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, on November 
11, 1899, the son of Margaret 
McGovern and William Joseph 
O’Brien. Named after his fath- 
er, the ‘Patrick’ was added at 
Confirmation because of the 
boy’s great admiration for his 
Grandfather Patrick O’Brien, a 
native of Tipperary and a fam- 
ous. reel dancer. 

When Pat was seven, he made 
his’ first appearance as an ange! 
-i, a parochial school play, at 


Some of our readers may « not be familiar with the Gaelic 
expressions Mrs. MeCutlagh uses, in het article so we give the 
expressions with their English equivalents as follows: 


Bruighean, Mansion; Arrah, An exclamation; Connais 
stainte, How are you?; Connais stainte fein, How are you 
yourself; The Dina Magh, The little people; the fairies; Slew- 
sthering, Flattering; Musha, Well or well indeed; Colloguin, 
Talking together, colloquy; Caubeen, A hat; Gossoon, A boy; 
Pogue, A kiss; Polthogue, A thump or blow; Ballyraggin, Scold- 


ing; Padhereens, Rosaries, 
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the Church of the Gesu, the 
great downtown Jesuit Church 
around which is built Marquette 
University, Milwaukee. During 
the singing, he lost his wings. 
When the song ended, he calmly 
picked them up and walked off. 
He got a big hand from the audi- 
ence then, and, arrah, he kept 
right on getting them. 


Never was there an Irish pic- 
nic that Pat didn’t appear in a 
stovepipe caubeen and a Kelly 
green sash. He danced the Irish 
reels and sang The Hat Me Fa- 
ther Wore and Dear Old Donegal. 

While in school, he received 
several medals for oratory and 
credits Sister Pancratia for en- 
couragement of his histrionic 
efforts. At fourteen he won a 
gold medal for writing the best 
essay on Irish history and to 
this day, can repeat Robert 
Emmett’s Speech of Vindica- 
tion. 

Musha! We were interrupted 
by a colloguin in the hallway... 


called his father,” and meet the 


ot 


“Come in, Terry Asthore,” 


A plump little gossoon with 
black hair and brown eyes ap- 
peared. 

“A pogue on you,” said Pat, 
kissing the boy affectionately. 

“How old are you?” I asked 
politely. 

“Four, if you please,” he an- 
swered, and looked toward his 
father before continuing, “but 
you shouldn’t ask questions 
about other people’s affairs.” 

Pat laughed. “Sean taught 
him that because so many people 
question them when they appear 
publicly. You can run along 
now, Terry,” his Dad said, giv- 
ing him a loving polthogue on 
his tiny shoulders. 

But to get on with the story. 
Pat O’Brien joined the Navy 
during World War I when he 
was seventeen and still in col- 
lege. Nine months later the Ar- 
mistice was signed and Pat re- 
turned to Marquette University 
in uniform; with every intention 
of studying law. 

“Tis” very. strange how things 
hapyien!, The Dramatic Club was 
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Pat won the title role. From 


then on he knew he’d never be a ™ 


lawyer, so he left Marquette to 
try his luck on Broadway. 

In New York he enrolled with 
the American Academy of Dra- 
matic Art and after leaving 
there, he did a few small parts 
in plays and danced in the 
chorus of two musical comedies. 
But that didn’t satisfy him. 


“I wanted to act,” he said, “if 
it took the rest of my life to get 
started. It was tough going for 
awhile, too, and when I had to 
sit around theatrical offices for 
weeks with nothing happening, I 
couldn’t take it so I went home.” 


When his father heard of 
Pat’s difficulties, he sent him 
right back. “Now, you stay 
there wntil you make good,” he 
said, “and I'll back you.” 

Things realiy changed then. 
New York went all out for him. 
He appeared with Josephine 
Hutchinson in A Man’s Man, and 
with Helen Hayes on the road in 
Coquette. Soon he was called to 
Hollywood for the film version 
of The Front Page, as a result 
of which he became a top-flight 
star. 


He was reminiscent now. “I 
spent eleven years on the stage, 
and this year, I’m celebrating 
fifteen years in the movies,” he 
said. “I’ve done over a hundred 
pictures, playing lumber-jack, 
colonel, priest, prisoner, report- 
er, coach, butler and dozens of 
romantic roles, but the ones I 
liked best were Father Duffy 
and Knute Rockne.” 


Some of his successes were 
The Fighting 69th, The Iron Ma- 
jor, Bombardier, Marine Raid- 
ers, Bureau of Missing Persons, 
Here Comes the Navy, The Mak- 
ing of O’Malley, and his latest, 
Perilous Holiday. However, the 
only picture in which he used a 
brogue was The Irish In Us, with 
Jimmy Cagney and Frank Mc- 
Hugh. These two, with Spencer 
Tracy and Allen Jenkins are his 
best friends. 

“Mine has been a particularly 
happy home,” he declared. “I 
find time to play with my chil- 
dren, Mavourneen, Sean and 
Terence Kevin, to help them 
with their lessons and to say 
their prayers with them. There’s 
no ballyraggin goes on here. 
This house is run by a lady 
who’s the best manager I’ve ever 
seen, my wife, Eloise.” 

Mrs. O’Brien was a _ prize- 
winning beauty chosen by pic- 
ture scouts as the most beautiful 
girl in Iowa. She and Pat ap- 
peared in stock, road companies, 
on Broadway and in vaudeville. 
They were married in 1931. 
During the war, both toured 
‘Army hospitals doing skits, 
Qrish reels and monologues. 
Wirs. O’Brien’s a member of St. 
Monica’s Altar Society and takes 
@ prominent part in church and 
school activities. Pat was over- 
seas for two years entertaining 
the boys in Egypt, China, Persia 
and the Caribbean. He opened 
the First War Loan Drive in 
Canada and appeared in many 
cities for the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 
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A born story teller, he fre- 
quently gives talks to the Holy 
Name Society, and this year ad- 
dressed the Saint Monica’s grad- 
uates at their commencement. 
He’s a Knight of Columbus, a 
Son of Saint Patrick and an 
honorary member of The An- 
chor Club. Every day he phones 
his mother. “She’s as near a 
saint as ever I’ve seen,” he char- 
acterizes her. 


Pat likes football, basketball 
and prize fights. He’s very 
democratic and ’tis seldom he’s 
seen at a night club, preferring 
to have his friends at his home. 
He hopes to make a picture 
around the founding of the first 
newsboys home in St. Louis by 
Father Dunn. If every other deal 
fails, he’ll produce it himself 
with his own company called 
Terneen, a combination of Ma- 


vourneen and Terry’s names. 


“Before leaving,” I said, “I’d 
like to hear about...” 

“The new baby,” he _ inter- 
rupted excitedly. “It’s a mir- 
acle! We’ve been married fif- 
teen years, you know, and my 
mother and Mavourneen have 
made novena after novena for a 
baby. It took many padhereens 
but they never lost faith that 
their prayers would be answer- 
ed. Her name is Kathleen Brid- 
git and she’s the most beautiful 
baby...” 

The phone rang. Pat answer- 
ed. I waved good-bye. Driving 
away I said to myself, shure the 
papers raise such a hullabaloo 
about the picture stars’ lives and 
their wild doings and here’s the 
Pat O’Briens ... they haven’t 
changed a bit . . . they’re still 
the friendliest and the nicest 
people that ever you met... 
the kind my grandmother used 
to say God loves, 


Checking Child Murder 


The Ohio State Journal, of Columbus, early this summer 
told of Judge John R. King sentencing a local doctor to from 
6 to 42 years in the State Penitentiary for performing abor- 


tions. 


Before imposing the penalty the Judge told the doctor: 


“Every child that is conceived in its mother’s womb is en- 
titled to live and to have a baptismal name.” 


There is evidence galore that the hideous crime of murder- 


ing the unborn child is commonplace in this country. Every 
year more than a quarter of a million unborn are deliberately 
robbed of their right to natural life by being born alive, and 
to supernatural life by being baptized. 

Is that what we mean by “the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness?” 


Young and inexperienced father (looking at triplets the 
nurse has just brought cut): “We'll take the one in the middle.” 


Woman In The Mind of 


Modern 
Reiterating the 


teachings of Christ 


GPP has given man and woman 

a supernatural destiny. He 
has given each of them a singu- 
lar dignity and each of them a 
consonant mission in life. Wom- 
an’s destiny, mission, and dignity 
centers around the home and the 
family. The modern pontiffs pre- 
ceeding Pope Pius XII, no less 
conscious than he of the needs of 
society and of the two vocations 
to virginity, saw the vital neces- 
sity during their respective 
reigns of emphasizing the im- 
portance of right attitudes to- 
ward marriage and the home. 
Popes Leo XIII, Benedict XV, 
Pius X, and Pius XI, therefore, 
through their encyclicals and let- 
ters have uneeasingly tried to 
bring home to women the idea 
and ideal of their primary mis- 
sion and role in this world. 

The Catholic Church has al- 
ways realized women’s dignity 
and. supported it. When God 
made Adam, He realized man 
must have a helper and a com- 
panion. So God said, “It is not 
good for man to be alone; let 
us make him a help like unto 
himself.” This summed up the 
mission God intended for Eve 
and her daughters. But some- 
how’in the passage of time, peo- 
ple forgot that woman was man’s 
helper and lke unto him. The 


* Into Ber Own, Marygrove College, Detreit. 


Pontitts* 


Patricia Ryan 


only feeling the pagan had for 
woman, generally speaking, was 
one of contempt. He considered 
her merely as property, first of 
the father and later of the hus- 
band. She had few individual or 
family rights. She could be put 
away at the whim of man. Then 
Christ came and founded His 
Church. One of the greatest 
deeds performed by the early 
Church was the elevation of 
woman. She alone freed woman 
from slavery and put her in her 
proper sphere of influence and 
usefulness. By the sacrament 
of marriage woman was made 
the honored equal of man, and 
the Church guarded her liberty 
and authority in the family. 

Yes, weman has a true God- 
given dignity and mission. It is 
found, as the Church all through 
the ages has shown, in mother- 
hood and as a partner of man in 
the family. By its very nature, 
Christian marriage bespeaks its 
dignity and worth, and therefore 
the dignity and worth of those 
who enter it. As Pope Pius XI 
pointed out, marriage first of all 
is divine. It was instituted by 
God. He made the laws to 
strengthen, confirm, and elevate 
marriage, therefore they cannot 
be changed by man. So, first and 
most important, marriage is a 
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divine institution; but it pos- 
sesses human elements. Man’s 
will has a definite role, for the 
marriage cannot be consummated 
without the free agreement of 
both parties to the contract. Thus 
two souls are united more inti- 
mately than their bodies by a de- 
liberate act of the will, and a 
sacred and inviolable bond is 
formed. Hence the partnership 
of marriage is the result of the 
will of God and that of man 
working together. 

The twofold purpose of mar- 
riage, as Pius XI has empha- 
sized, also proves its dignity and 
value. The chief aim and pur- 
pose of matrimony is “that man 
and wife help each other day by 
day in forming and perfecting 
themselves in the interior life; 
so that through their partner- 
ship in life they may advance 
ever more and more in virtue, 
and above all that they may grow 
in true love towards God and 
their neighbor . . .” The second 
purpose is the begetting of chil- 
dren. 

Marriage is truly a worthy 
and lofty institution, for the 
gifts God has given to those in 
this holy union are exceedingly 
wonderful and priceless. In an 
address to a group of newlyweds, 
Pope Pius XII listed the three 
outstanding gifts God gives to 
the married couple, namely, con- 
jugal fidelity, sacramental grace, 
and children. The gift of con- 
jugal fidelity assures them of the 
constancy and lustre of the con- 
jugal union. If either party al- 
lows this fidelity to deteriorate, 


the confidence, peace, and happi- 
ness in the home ends. Here the 
Pope admonishes the wife to give 
herself unreservedly to God in 
her married life, and seriously to 
fulfill the obligations marriage 
imposes upon her. In the holi- 
ness of matrimony, husband and 
wife receive their second gift, 
sacramental grace, which raises 
their souls to a supernatural or- 
der and furthers all their actions 
toward their last end. The third 
wonderful gift of God is chil- 
dren. Man and woman have with- 
in them the power to bring into 
the world beings made to the 
likeness of God, made for God. 
But, warns Pius XII, with this 
immense privilege goes the added 
duty to have and to honor off- 
spring. 

All Christ’s vicars have dwelt 
on the sublime dignity of Chris- 
tian marriage. Pope Leo XIII, 
in explaining to the world why 
God instituted marriage, said 
that by marriage the lives of the 
husband and wife were to be bet- 
ter and happier through a light- 
ening of each other’s burdens, 
through mutual help, by constant 
and faithful love, and by living 
together in a sacrament from 
which heavenly grace flows in 
abundance. 

By the sacrament of marriage 
woman is made queen of the 
home, and to her title of wife is 
soon added the glorious name of 
mother. In motherhood, ether 
spiritual or physical, woman 
reaches the pinnacle of her dig- 
nity and fulfills the end for 
which she was created. 
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The gift of children entails the 
duty of educating them. Pope 
Pius XI has been very definite 
in outlining the duty of educa- 
tion, both the natural and super- 
natural. Education must pre- 
pare man for his last end by se- 
curing God for the souls of those 
who are being educated and by 
obtaining the maximum of well- 
being possible here below for so- 
ciety. By the laws both of na- 
ture and of God the duty of ed- 
ucating children belongs first 
to “those who began the work of 
nature by giving them birth.” 

Our present Pontiff has de- 
clared that the duty of earliest 
education lies primarily with the 
mother. “To woman God has 
given the sacred mission, pain- 
ful yet how joyous, of maternity; 
and to her, too, more than to any- 
one else, is entrusted the first 
education of the child in its early 
months and years.” The mother 
must never forget that the child 
is flesh of her flesh, and more- 
over that it is an adopted child of 
God and dearly loved by Christ, 
and as a consequence must be 
reared for heaven. Remembering 
this, the mother should educate 
her child from infancy in both 
soul and body. She should be 
conscious of her high mission in 
life. She must be, to use the 
Pope’s own similes, like a pillar, 
the central support of the home. 
She is like a beacon, her light 
shining out giving a constant ex- 
ample to her children. It is she 
who must train their minds, 
hearts, and characters. Mothers 
everywhere should remember, 


says Pius XII, the peasant moth- 
er of St. John Bosco. Since his 
father had died, he was raised 
completely by his mother. From 
his first moments of life, St. 
John’s mother began educating 
him the right way. So, “the 
mother he had explains in great 
measure the father he was to 
others.” 

Pope Benedict XV saw em- 
bodied in the mother tremendous 
powers, chief of which was her 
power of example. Catholic wom- 
en have the duty to combat the 
indecency in dress which has 
soared to such unbelievable 
heights in recent years. In the 
home the mother can by her own 
virtuous example influence and 
persuade her daughters to dress 
properly. 

This, the rearing and educat- 
ing of children, is woman’s glor- 
ious mission. Quoting St. Luke, 
Pius XI expresses his gratitude 
to the woman who fulfills her 
duty, promising her that “God 
alone, all bountiful and all merci- 
ful as He is, can reward her for 
the fulfillment of the office al- 
lotted to her by nature, and will 
assuredly repay her in a mea- 
sure full to overflowing.” 

Through marriage and the be- 
getting of offspring, the family 
is formed. The Church has al- 
ways tried to promote contented 
and agreeable family relation- 
ships. She has tried to place fam- 
ily relations upon the ideal basis 
of loyalty and love, by teaching 
the proper relations of each 
member of the family to the 
other. 
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Pope Leo XIII chose the Holy 
Family as a shining model for all 
families. Fathers, he pointed out, 
should copy Joseph’s vigilance 
and paternal prudence; children 
should be like Jesus, subject to 
their parents; the mother of the 
family, should follow the example 
of Mary, the paragen of modesty 
and love. Her mind and heart 
were ever submissive to God, 
while her every action bespoke 
her unwavering, perfect faith in 
Him, 

Pius XI speaks of the coopera- 
tion of husband and wife in the 
family as the married partner- 
ship. Man and woman differ 
physically and spiritually. In 
their differences of soul, heart, 
and body is the mutual comple- 
tion and perfection of each oth- 
er. In this unity from which the 
family comes, there must be a 
recognition of rightful authority. 
Pius XI in his Casti connubii 
quotes St. Augustine’s statement 
that there must be an “order of 
love” in the family. The hus- 
band is the head of the house- 
hold. The wife and children 
must recognize his authovity for 
“the husband is the head of the 
wife, as Christ is the head of 
the Church.” In supporting the 
primacy of the husband in the 
home, Pius XI is not lowering 
woman’s dignity, “for if the man 
is the head, the woman is the 
heart, and as he occupies the 
chief place in ruling, so she may 
and ought to claim for herself 
the chief place in love.” Who 
would not admit that possessing 
“the chief place in love” proves 


an enviable dignity? Proper sub- 
jection, the pope hastens to add, 
does not demand that woman 
obey her husband’s every whim 
nor does it take away the liberty 
due to her as a human being and 
as a wife and mother. 

While the wife is subject to 
the husband, both are equally 
subject to God. Pius XI saw 
that marriage was becoming de- 
generate because God no longer 
presided over it. He said there 
must be a respect for rightful 
justice and authority, therefore 
both man and wife must sub- 
mit to God’s authority. 

The popes’ views on woman’s 
duties and influence as wife and 
mother clearly indicate that they, 
perhaps more than anyone else, 
realize the intrinsic dignity and 
divine mission of womankind. 
The comparatively recent drive 
for the “emancipation” of wom- 
an has led present-day pontiffs 
to denounce many new pro- 
nouncements and ideas as seri- 
ous threats to woman’s dignity. 

Back in 1917, Pope Benedict 
XV was acutely conscious of 
trends to remove women from 
the maternal care and protection 
of the Church. As noted pre- 
viously, it was the Church that 
had always protected woman- 
hood. Morals, lowered by the 
war, were sinking to new depths 
by woman’s new born desire for 
masculinity. In a letter to the 


Religious Order of the Visita- 
tion, Benedict commended them 
on their efforts to instill the true 
standards of womanhood into the 
minds of young girls. 
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During the reign of Pope Pius 
XI, agitation for woman’s eman- 
cipation continued. Pius attacked 
the corroding doctrine. He de- 
clared that this emancipation 
would free woman from the 
cares of children and the fam- 
ily, so she could follow her own 
inclinations and avocations. The 
Pope did not oppose the right of 
a woman to go into public life; 
but only when it was at the cost 
of marriage and the family. 
Many women want freedom from 
marriage because they believe it 
prevents their full development. 
The movement has fostered a sel- 
fish individualism which has led 
to abuse and harm; it has made 
women self-indulgent and shirk- 
ers of sacrifice. It is because of 
this selfish attitude that the 
hideous social evils are so wide- 
spread today. 

Pope Pius XI pleads with 
women to realize that this false 
emancipation debases womanly 
character and destroys the dig- 
nity of motherhood. It was by 
means of the home that the 
Church raised woman to her true 
dignity. This false liberty and 
unnatural equality reduces her 
once again to the old status of a 
slave and tool of man. Instead 
of thanking Christ for elevating 
her from slavery to the dignity 
of being man’s companion and 
equal in God’s sight, woman is 


exchanging her Christian liberty 
for false independence. 

During his pontificate Pope 
Benedict XV realized that the 
post-war world had _ brought 
changes for women. Nor was he 
slow to speak directly to women 
on the matter in words similar 
to our present Pontiff’s October, 
1945, allocution. Benedict said 
that because of changing world 
conditions modern women have 
duties and rights which they did 
not previously possess. Along 
with her work in the home, wom- 
an now has an apostolate in the 
world. But regardless of this 
broadening of her activities, 
woman must at all times be con- 
scious of her mission in her nat- 
ural sphere—the family. She 
is, says Benedict, “the queen of 
the domestic hearth.” No matter 
what her duties are in the world, 
she must focus all her attention 
and ultimately all her work on 
the glorification of the family. 

As the teaching of the popes 
has shown, woman’s development, 
peace, perfection, and glory lie 
in her nature as man’s compan- 
ion and as the mother of men. 
In holding and expounding this 
fact, the modern popes are mere- 
ly reiterating the teachings of 
Christ, His apostles, the Fathers 
of the Church, and their prede- 
cessors in the papacy as far back 
as Peter. 


Think twice before taking a course in public speaking. Re- 
member what happened to Tokyo Rose.—Oskaloosa Tribune- 


Press. 


The animal kingdom is backward. Its members neither 


smoke, drink, nor engage in global war.—Worcester Telegram. 


How Many Americans?” 


THE Census Bureau estimates 
that the population of the 
United States was 140,386,508 
on Jan. 1,\1946—which touches 
off the reeurrent questions of 
how large the country’s member- 
ship will someday become. 
There was a day when popu- 
lation growth and the laws 
which govern it were considered 
entirely within the province of 
the economist, and there is gen- 
eral agreement now that he made 
a rather sorry mess of this part 
of his specialty. For instance, 
in the early nineteenth century, 
T. R. Malthus, in his famous 
Essay On Population, predicted 
that, in the absence of a check 
on growth, no improvement in 
the condition of mankind was 
conceivable, that, as numbers in- 
creased, wages and incomes 
would certainly go down. 


Excuses have been devised for 
his predictions by some econo- 
mists who came after him, but 
actually ‘he was without reason- 
able explanation for his dire 
warnings. He was living in the 
early stages of the great indus- 
trial revolution, and, if he had 
the imaginative faculty which 
we recently quoted Harry Scher- 
man as saying every economist 
should possess, ought to have 
seen the increased wealth that 
would have resulted from great- 
er production per man hour by 


Biologist “concludes” 
197,000,000 ... 


reason of that fundamental 
change in ways of making a 
living. 

About twenty years ago a bio- 
logist named Raymond Pearl] was 
making some purely mathemati- 
cal studies of population growth 
in the laboratories of Johns Hop- 
kins University at Baltimore. 
Suddenly it became apparent to 
him that the study of population, 
since it dealt with the produc- 
tion of organisms, was a part of 
biology, and that the way to at- 
tack it was to experiment with 
organisms lower in the evolu- 
tionary scale than man. He be- 
gan with the yeast plant and the 
fruit fly, and after a time came 
to some conclusions that have 
so far not been challenged. 


Among these one was that 
populations grow in size accord- 
ing to the same law that governs 
the growth of the bodies of in- 
dividual animals and _ plants. 
From all of his study he con- 
cluded that, unless some factor 
not so far discoverable by him 
entered the scene, the population 
of the United States would sta- 
bilize at about 197,000,000. 


Scientific conclusions cannot 
be judged as to accuracy by lay- 
men, but laymen rightly can 
have curiosity as to the signifi- 
cance of such findings to them. 
Dr. Pearl was in no doubt as to 
this significance. He said he no 
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more viewed increase in popula- 
tion with alarm than the growth 
of a baby into a man or woman. 
When he asked himself if the 
increases would lead to misery 
for the race, he concluded it 
would not—and for a _ reason 
which may appear paradoxical at 
first. He had found, he related, 
that the more logical the conclu- 
sion about a natural phenomenon 
seemed, the more it clicked to- 
gether as indisputable sense— 
the more apt it was to be un- 
sound. It wasn’t human logic that 
was wrong in such cases, but 
human observation as to prem- 
ises. We assumed too much, 
and hence the heritage of Mal- 
thus was affecting our way of 
thinking. 

And why, he finally asked, did 
great misery not flow from in- 
crease in population? One reas- 
on was the development of hu- 
man knowledge as to how to use 
natural processes for the bene- 
fit of mankind, and the other was 
the unfailing ability of the hu- 
man organism to adapt itself to 
new conditions. “Some years 
ago,” he said, one could prove 
by logic that “it would be im- 
possible for civilized human 
beings to live happily in Nome, 
Alaska, or for a thriving city 
of happy and contented people 
to spring up where Edmonton 
now is just that.” 

He did not mention the factor 
we have already pointed out, and 
which has offset and will prob- 


_creases in 


ably continue to offset the effect 
upon individual economic well- 
being of any growth in popula- 
tion. This is the increase in in- 
dividual productive capacity. It 
has made possible the increas- 
ingly high standard of living of 
Americans. Henry Ford II said 
some time ago that there had 
been a drop of one-third in pro- 
duction per man hour in his 
plants, and no doubt other in- 
dustrialists have noted equal de- 
individual output, 
which factor alone explains why 
the wage rises have not been ab- 
sorbed without considerable 
strain on the economy of the 
country and have been an added 
impetus to the inflationary rise 
started by depreciated currency. 
It is a reactionary trend against 
the current of rising output 
which has made false the predic- 
tions of Malthus and explained 
the conclusions of Pearl. 

Now even William Green of 
the AF of L is warning workers 
that they should get back into 
the old and sound trend to high- 
er output which started with the 
introduction of machinery into 
industry in the day when eco- 
nomists had jurisdiction over the 
problem of population. If the 
nation’s laborers follow his ad- 
vice, the predictions of a biolo- 
gist about a population of almost 
two hundred million Americans 
will have no dangerous signifi- 
cance for the people of this 
country. 


An optimist is a person who takes the lemons which life 


hands him and makes lemonade.—Lake Mills Graphic. 


Threat To The American Family 


ON July 30, 1946, the latest fig- 
ures on divorce in many 
American cities were released, 
and they are shocking. In fact 
some jurists claim that they spell 
death to American family life. 
One judge termed divorce “the 
greatest threat to our democracy 
in the history of our country,” 
and listed the following reasons: 
“(1) Children of broken homes 
crowd reformatories, correction 
homes and other institutions; 

“(2) The majority of adults in 
prison today as children became 
‘orphans with living parents’ 
when they were children; 

“(3) Today the divorce rate is 
one ‘for every five marriages, 
taking the country as a whole 
and one to two and one-half mar- 
riages in practically all cities; 

“(4) During the last seventy 
years the population of the 
United States has doubled, mar- 
riages have tripled, and divorces 
increased 2000%.” 

Detroit’s population is fully 
one-third Catholic, yet in that 
city, the previous year, there 
was one divorce for every two 
marriages. In St. Louis, which 
is two-fifth Catholic, during a 
four month period, there were 
more divorces than marriages. 

In California there was one 
divorce for every 1.65 marriages. 

A Cincinnati judge has had 
wonderful success in preventing 
the breaking up of the home by 


The latest divorce 
statistics spell death 


making a thorough investigation 
of the home by having a social 
service agency comply data on 
the family, history of parents 
and grandparents, children’s 
school work, etc. During the 33 
years he has presided only the 
“Family Court” more than 50,- 
000 couples have brought their 
troubles to him. 

In the State of Ohio those 
seeking divorce must wait six 
weeks before the Court will hear 
their case. During that interval 
it is possible to induce the mar- 
ried couples to reconsider their 
intention to separate. 


With this evidence at hand it 
is very clear that Catholics 
should marry only their own, be- 
cause, at the time of marriage, 
their consciences compel them to 
look upon marriage as a contract 
binding unto death. With that 
understanding they usually make 
room for every other’s petty 
faults and they are restrained 
from diverting their attention 
from each other to someone else. 


Until recent years members of 
Protestant religions also were 
taught, in keeping with the 
Bible, which they claim to be 
their rule of faith, that there 
could be no such thing as a trial 
marriage, and ministers did not 
assist at a marriage when one 
of the parties was a divorcee. 
But they have surrendered their 
loyalty to Christ to expediency 
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by repudiating the very clear 
pronouncements of Christ and of 
St. Paul on the subject of mar- 
riage and divorce. 

It was in relation to marriage 
that Almighty God Himself said: 
“What God has joined together 
let no man put asunder.” That 
utterance binds not only the 
clergy, but also human legis- 
lators. No legal enactment of 
theirs can make right what God 
has declared to be wrong. 

Rather than grant a divorce 


even to a king the Church ran 
the risk of losing, and did lose, 
a whole nation. 


What St. John the Baptist re- 
buked Herod for, and for which 
he lost his head, is quite common 
among Americans today, for 
which they will lose their souls. 


Christ calls remarriage after 
divorce “adultery,” and St. Paul 
tells us that the adulterer will 
have no part in the “Kingdom 
of God.” 


Milk of Human hindness 


The Associated Press carried the following item from 
Lewiston, Idaho, some time ago: 

“At least one landlord likes children. Norman McLeod 
inserted this ad in the Lewiston Tribune: ‘Modern house, four 
bedrooms. Will rent to family with minimum three children, 
$50 month. Four children, $45. Five children, $40.” 

Mr. and Mrs, Howard Harwick—and their four children— 
grabbed the offer. Said landlord MeLeod: “Reducing the rent 
$5 per child should at least pay for the milk.” 


Bonds For New Babies 


A landlord of Cleveland, Ohio—Henry N. Solomon—defies 
a nation-wide trend by giving to his tenants who have a new- 
born child a twenty-five-dollar war bond. Children, in fact, 
are welcome in Solomon’s eight apartment houses, even in this 
day of housing scarcities when thousands of landlords refuse 
to rent to families with children. 

Mr. Solomon comes from a large family himself. He told 
the United Press recently: “When I first looked for an apart- ° 
ment when a young married man I had the door slammed in 
my face daily because we had a small child. This made me 
feel very bad. I resolved then to treat people nicer if I ever 


became a landlord.” 


One wife to another: “My husband is an efficiency expert in 


a large office.” 


“What does an efficiency expert do?” 
“Well, if we women did it, they’d call it nagging.” 


Beyond The Rivers 


Ruth K, Kent 


ALICE filled the blue cup with 
coffee for her husband, then 
she reached for the mail he 
brought in. Tom wiped his 
hands along the sides of his 
overalls, then sat down to the 
kitchen table and sipped the cof- 
fee, and watched while Alice 
shuffled through the mail. 


“Bad news?” he asked when 
she stood with dark eyes focused 
on one post card. She shook her 
head. Just an invitation, but 
somehow she couldn’t tell him 
what turmoil it instigated. 

Tom stood up, tall and thin, 
and brown now. “Good coffee, 
honey. Got to get that chicken 
fence finished now. Those little 
devils fly right out of that small 
pen. We'll be having fryers be- 
fore long.” 

She took the cup to the sink 
and washed and dried it. If she 
threw the cup down and smashed 
it, what would Tom do? Or if 
she tore her hair and yelled and 
kicked at something, the way 
she felt like doing? Would he 
realize then how tired she got 
of hearing about nothing but 
chickens and fruit and nasty 
pigs? 

Tom rolled a cigarette over 
the wood box. He started out- 
side, but at the screen door he 
turned. “Is something wrong? 
You look . . . queer.” 

“Close the screen, you’re let- 
ting the flies in,” she said. Then 
she pulled the post card from her 


A Short Story 


apron pocket and held it up. 
“This is an announcement of the 
annual June tea at the sorority 
house, this afternoon.” 


She watched him, afire with 
eagerness. Now he’d tell her to 
go. He’d know how she felt and 
want her to go back and pick up 
a few of the threads she’d drop- 
ped along this rural road. 

But he only laughed, and his 
eyes showed relief... Yeah... 
all that stuff seems a million 
years ago, doesn’t it?” 

Alice reached in the clothes 
basket and shook out one of 
Sara’s little print dresses and 
started ironing the collar. She 
bit back her disappointment and 
straightened her shoulders. 
“Tom Joyner, sometimes I think 
you’ve forgotten we ever lived 
like decent people. You act as if 
food was everything in the 
world.” 

He pushed back his dark hair. 
“Decent people?” He looked 
around the sunny kitchen. “Ye 
Gods, Alice, you talk as if we 
lived like pigs. I’m dar>r proud 
of this farm and what we’ve 
done to it in one year. And all 
that stuff we’re raising. Gee, 
we’ve got a locker full. . .” 

She slammed the iron down on 
the pleats in Sara’s skirt. “Food 
. . . for the stomach. Is that all 
you can think about?” 

His brows pulled together and 
he studied her. “It’s important. 
If you’d only seen those Belgium 
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kids. Honestly honey, their legs 
like this...” he held up a long 
finger. 


Alice put a hanger in the lit- 
tle dress and hung it near the 
stove. “Can’t you ever forget 
that?” 

“I wish to gosh I could. When 
I look at Sara and think about 
those kids ... I’d go nuts if 
she ever had to look like that.” 

Alice pulled her print ballerina 
skirt over the board. “Stop wor- 
rying about Sara. We’ve fed her 
for seven years. She’s fat and 
healthy. My goodness,” she 
pressed hard on the damp hem, 
“Tommy, it isn’t what we have 
that’s troubling me. It’s what 
we don’t have. I mean, things 
we've given up.” 

He scratched his head. “Gosh, 
we play bridge with the Coopers 
once a week. And go to movies, 
And visit your folks .. . we do 
the same things we did in town.” 

She wet her finger and touched 
the iron. “Yes, but it isn’t the 
same. The Coopers talk about 
apples and spraying and pigs. We 
used to go to dances at the sor- 
ority house, now we go to the 
grange. We used to attend lec- 
tures on the campus, now we go 
to the grange hall and hear how 
to make most of our irrigation 
water. It’s allso. . . so rural.” 

He sat looking at his hands 
and she ached to stroke the dark 
hair that was long and wavy 
again. “I’m not sorry we came 
here,” she said softly, “you 
haven’t had one single recur- 
rence...’ 

The words choked when she 


remembered the first six months 
after Tom came home. He was 
so tired every night that his 
hands shook when he tried to 
eat. Mentally tired too. His face 
was gray and his eyes sunken. 
At first she couldn’t understand 
why it should be so hard to go 
back and manage the sales force 
at the machinery supply house. 
Goodness, he’d worked there 
four years after they were mar- 
ried. Those wonderful four 
years. They had that adorable 
little six-room house with two 
baths and a recreation room. She 
glanced up at the crisp red 
checked curtains on the window 
over the sink . . . the same cur- 
tains she had in her other kit- 
chen, mended a little now and 
ball fringe put on in place of the 
frayed ruffles. But somehow 
they didn’t look so dainty here. 
She had her refrigerator, and 
her electric range, altho she 
didn’t use it much because Tom 
was cutting out that old apple 
orchard on the south twenty. She 
had all of her nice furniture. The 
bath room, of course, had a tub 
on legs, but Tom said he’d mod- 
ernize next winter. It wasn’t 
that other house she missed, nor 
Tom’s old job. . . farm produce 
brought good prices, and Tom 
knew how to sell. And Tom was 
well . . . that awful look didn’t 
come to his eyes now when any 
one mentioned prison camps. 
She poured Tom another cup 
of coffee and he sipped at it. 
Nobody needed to tell her she 
should be grateful and happy, 
She was too, except when she 
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started straining toward the 
past. And she didn’t know ex- 
actly what it was she wanted. 


Sara hadn’t minded coming 
here .. . not even that first day 
when she started to country 
school. She said it was a nice 
school and riding on the bus 
with other children was fun... 
she was so like Tom, she could 
take all this with an easy grace. 

Alice hurried the iron across 
a sheet while Tom’s eyes studied 
her. She looked up to meet them 
and felt flush on her cheeks. 
“Tommy,” she said, “is it beauty 
I want? You know when I went 
to Miss Dalton’s school for girls 
she told us that nobody can live 
without beauty.” 

He glanced through the door. 
“But look at those red cherries 
on the trees,” he said, “Gosh, I 
think they are beautiful.” 

“Yes, they are,” she nodded, 
“in a physical sort of way. But 
there’s nothing ethereal ... oh 
never mind, you wouldn’t under- 
stand.” 

He opened his knife and cut a 
piece of cuticle from his nail. 
His hands that used to be so well 
groomed were brown and hard 
now, and a little dirty. “I don’t 
know what you want,” he said, 
“but if you do, why in blazes 
don’t you get it?” 

He walked out and slammed 
the screen. Alice stood with idle 
hands, watching the back of her 
husband disappear around the 
milk house. Her anger disap- 


peared with him. “Why don’t you 
wet it?” he said. Yes, why didn’t 
she? She glanced at the clock 


. an hour until lunch. She 
started ironing Tom’s. white 
shirt, the one he used to take to 
the Chinaman. But she didn’t 
know what she wanted... not 
exactly. 

She wiped a stray tear on the 
tail of Tom’s shirt. All she knew 
was that she wanted more beauty 
-.. more of the finer things. 
She reached for her handkerchief 
and the post card fell from her 
pocket. She picked it up and 
held it as if it were the hand of 
an old friend. Why, it was an old 
friend. The sorority house would 
be decorated with baskets of hot 
house tulips, not a spray of lilac 
from the yard like that half wilt- 
ed one in the pitcher on the table. 
The women would wear tricky 
new hats covered with flowers, 
they’d talk about that new hair- 
dresser at the Bon, about the 
new leader of the Symphony, and 
the last dance at the house. They 
wouldn’t once mention the price 
of pears or the high cost of 
chicken wire. There’d be open- 
faced sandwiches and little cakes 
that would make Tom laugh. He 
used to eat them, but now he 
ate as if each meal would be his 
last. Big slabs of ham, and eggs, 
and gooseberry pie. Even Sara 
was hungry all the time. And 
she hated it when they had to go 
to town and spend a day with 
Cousin Helen. “Mamma, those 
kids are scared of bugs,” she’d 
say scornfully of dainty little 
Barbara and Sally. And Sara’d 
beg to take off her frilly dress 
and put on old slacks and go out 
to the orchard. 
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Alice was dishing up the limas 
when Tom came in from washing 
at the bowl on the porch. “Sit 
down and hurry,” she said, “I’m 
going to town.” 


He straddled his chair, grab- 
bed it at the front and pulled it 
to the table. “Today?” he 
frowned. 

“Today,” she tossed her head. 
“You told me to get what I want. 
So I’m going to the tea at the 
sorority house. I’ve been miss- 
ing too many of the finer things 
in life. So have you, by the 
way.” 

He shook his head and grin- 
ned, “Not me. I’m not missing a 
thing. But gosh, Alice, I need the 
car this afternoon. I told Coop- 
er I’d come over and help spray 
early apples. Got to take that 
big pump with me and return 
some of Bill’s tools.” 

Alice pushed away her bowl 
of beans, “You can ride over and 
put the spray behind the saddle. 
Please, Tommy, let me have the 
ear. It’s so important. I’ll help 
you with the chicken fence to- 
night. Honest I will.” 

Tom shrugged. “Sara’s going 
to help me. And what about her? 
You can’t let her come home and 
stay here alone all afternoon. 

“T know that,” she said, “I 
won’t be leaving until after she 
gets here... the tea isn’t un- 
til four. I’ll drop her off at Coop- 
ers and she can ride home be- 
hind the saddle. I'll be a little 
late ... Ill have to plow 
through that cannery traffic com- 
ing home. But you won’t mind, 
will you?” 


Tom shook his head. “Stay all 
night if it will do you any good. 
Maybe you can soak up some of 
that false beauty, or whatever it 
is you’re after.” He reached for 
his rhubarb pie and ate it silent- 
ly. “And don’t worry about 
Sara and me.” 

“I won’t,” Alice called after 
him. She wasn’t going to worry 
about anything. This was going 
to be her afternoon. Why on 
earth hadn’t she done this be- 
fore there’d really been 
nothing to stop her attending 
these things? She picked up the 
precious card and read it again: 
“Mr. Chester Harper will talk 
on sea shells ...” It sounded 
lovely, and she could come home 
and tell Tom... if he’d forget 
chicken mash and sulpher spray 
long enough to listen. 

Alice listened intently as she 
piled the dishes in the sink. Then 
she heard it. . . the beat of the 
horse’s hooves down the lane. 
Music to her today because it 
meant Tom left the car for her. 
And she had a lot of time to get 
ready. Her nails ... heavens, 
they were awful. And her hair 

thank goodness she was 
wearing it in a roll, it went up 
quickly and easily, but today she 
wanted to brush it... no, she’d 
shampoo it and let it dry while 
she did her nails. And she’d 
soak in the bath foam cousin 
Helen’s husband sent from Paris. 

When Alice zipped herself in- 
to her new blue dress she stood 
and admired its lines. She could 
have hugged herself for going to 
town with Tom, Saturday and go- 
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ing in to the Bon. Right there 
on a model was this dress, and 
Tom insisted she buy it although 
she protested she had no place to 
wear it. And that cute little 
hat with the varicolored velvet 
bows all over it. 


She glanced at the clock when 
she had the hat adjusted and the 
veil in place. Goodness, three 
o'clock. Time for Sara. And 
Alice should be down by the mail 
box waiting for the school bus 

. she always met Sara there. 
Tom insisted it was dangerous 
for Sara to walk that block to 
their gate alone because of the 
open irrigation ditches. But, 
Alice: shrugged, she’d warned 
Sara often enough about the 
ditches. Time Sara learned how 
to look after herself. Besides, 
she’d get her shoes dusty if she 
ran down the lane now. Why not 
get the car and meet Sara and 
save time? 

The phone jangled when she 
went to adjust the shade on the 
dining room window. Three long 
. . . the emergency ring. Every- 
body was supposed to answer. 
Alice went to the kitchen and 
picked up the receiver indiffer- 
ently. 

“Everybody listening?” a voice 
boomed. 

“Yeah. Sure. Okay .. .” 

“This is the ditchwalker. I’m 
down at the Four Corners 
bridge.” 

Alice shifted to her other foot 
. . . her new sandals were a lit- 
tle tight. Why listen anyway. . . 
some silly instructions about the 
ditch water. They were always 


turning it off for some silly rea- 
son, and she didn’t have time to 
listen. But the voice shouted, 
“There’s been an accident. A 
child . . . must have fallen in the 


Alice could hear the gasps, the 
cries ... Some poor mother’s 
heart would break. She felt a 
little weak now, even though she 
kept consoling herself that Sara 
was safely on the bus. “I’m new 
on this beat,” the voice contin- 
ued, “So I don’t know whose lit- 
tle girl it is. She’s wearing a 
red sweater .. .” 

“A green skirt?” 

“A red dress?” voices cried. 

“A blue dress? Alice shrieked. 

“Blue,” he said, “Her hair is 
light and got ribbons on it.. .” 


Alice dropped the phone and 
ran to the garage. Frantically 
she tried to start the car, but 
the motor balked. For a moment 
hurt anger crowded her fear... 
no wonder Tom left the car. It 
wouldn’t start. She ran down 
the lane. Four Corners bridge 

. where was it? Why hadn’t 
she been more interested in 
things around her? Four Cor- 
ners ... it was down toward 
the school house. Oh heaven... 
why was she wearing these silly 
sandals? One twisted on her foot 
and she yanked it off and threw 
it on the lawn. Why didn’t she 
ask the man how old the little 
girl was? But she knew why... 
If he said, “About seven,” she’d 
have fainted. Oh Sara, Sara, 
what did you do? But Alice 
knew. Sara got off the school bus 
and turned back toward the 
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school instead of coming home. 
After some flowers maybe ... 
the youngster was always bring- 
ing home straggly bits of flowers. 
Maybe she saw some on the bank 
beside the open ditch and... 
Alice tripped and fell to her 
knees in the dusty road. Her 
blue dress was stained by a 
clump of bunch grass. She got 
up and wiped her dusty hands 
together. Her trembling fingers 
wouldn’t open the gate. Oh why 
wasn’t Tom at home when she 
needed him? She kicked at the 
gate and it swung wide. 

Alice ran into the highway 
crying, “Sara...” 

“Here I am Mother,” a little 
voice called from the side of the 
road. 

Alice stopped running. She 
was hearing things ... her 
mind was affected. “Sara,” she 
cried again. 

“Right here,” and now Alice 
saw Sara coming out of the tall 
grass beside the road. “Oh heav- 
en...” she held out her arms 
to Sara. 

The child looked up and smiled. 
“Hello, Mommy. Here. . .” she 
held out a few mustard flowers, 
“I picked these for you. Where 
were you?” 

Alice stooped and hugged the 
child, flowers and all. “You... 
your face is dirty,” she said. 

“Is that why you’re laughing 
Mommy? Or are you crying? I 
can’t tell. Mommy ... don’t 
laugh so funny.” 

But Alice couldn’t stop. She 
buried her face in the flowers 


and her hat fell off in the road. 
“Let me laugh,” she said. 

She didn’t even hear the horse, 
but she felt Tom’s arms when he 
drew her up. “Honey ...” he 
kept saying, “Everything is all 
right.” He was rocking her 
back and forth now, and hold- 
ing Sara with the other arm. “I 
just happened to go to Cooper’s 
house to phone you ... forgot 
to tell you the battery was run 
down and you have to coast to 
the gate. Anyway, Jane Cooper 
heard the news over the phone 
and told me. I tere home as 
fast as I could. I knew you’d be 
wild. But it’s all right, don’t 
cry any more. I found out it was 
a youngster from that potato 
picking transient camp by the 
bridge. And they revived the 
child,” he sighed. 

Alice wiped her eyes. “Thank 
heavens. Maybe some day they’! 
cover those horrible ditches.” 

Tom shook his head. “They 
never will. I’ve lived in this 
country all my life and the 
ditches have always been open. 
You can’t cover the rivers or 
creeks ...” he scratched his 
head, “But I don’t know. It seems 
as if people are always drawn to 
man-made things. Children who 
never go near the rivers go out 
of their way to play in the 
ditches.” 

Alice sighed. “We’re all like 
that I guess. We search for the 


ditches and ignore the rivers. I 
. . -’ she smiled up to him. 

Sara pushed between them. 
“Where you going all so pretty, 
Mommy ?” 
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Alice took the small face in 
her hands. Those dark eyes were 
so like Tom’s ... so clear and 
penetrating. Her nose was 
straight and fine, her cheeks such 
a healthy red. “Isn’t she beau- 
tiful?” she asked Tom. 


He smiled a little wistfully and 
helped her to her feet. Then he 
picked up her hat and perched 
it on Sara’s head. “Mamma’s go- 
ing to a party,” he said. 


“Not today,” Alice said, “I'll 


go to the next one. Let’s go... 
home now.” 

Tom put his arm around her. 
Then he pulled it away. “Gosh, 
I’m getting your dress dirty with 
my darn old hands.” 

Alice pulled his arm around 
her again. “Your hands : 
No, he wouldn’t want her to say 
his hands were beautiful. . . it 
was enough for her to know that 
she’d found real beauty ... it 
was everywhere. “Your hands 
aren’t dirty,” she said, 


Delinquency Solution—The Home 


So says F.B.I. Chief, J. Edgar Hoover. In fact, he has 
said so time and again. 

In a recent interview granted a representative of the As- 
sociated Press, Hoover said that the country “is facing a pot- 
ential army of criminals” and an “ever-increasing wave of 
lawlessness which is feeding the criminal ranks with a never- 
ending supply of recruits.” He stressed that the “vast army” 
of criminals “is 10 times greater in number than the number 
of students in our colleges and universities. And for every 
school teacher in America there are more than seven crimina!s.” 

Hoover attributed the crime wave to: 

“A recession of moral fortitude, laxity in parental con- 
trol, lowered moral standards, social and economic conditions, 
and abuses and maladministration of the penal system.” He 
emphasized “laxity in parental control,” discussing it at con- 
siderable length. “The home,” he concluded, “is the most 
important factor in the prevention of juvenile delinquency 

. Every home in America must become a sanctuary for 
good citizenship and not, as in many instances today, a breed- 
ing place for criminals.” 


Yes, But That's Uifferent 


Said Toastmaster Don McNeill on a recent broadcast of 
ABC’s Breakfast Club: 

“If you think your wife has faulty judgment, remember 
you’re the fellow she married.” 


World Baby Uictatorship 


Birth controllers 
tell their plans 


THat menace to world peace 

for which everybody has 
been searching—from the Uni- 
ted Nations Security Council to 
the man in the street—has been 
exposed at long last in Cleve- 
land. 


Its name is Baby. 
He’s the cause of world wars. 


He’s the monster who must be 
overcome. 


He’s the deadly peril against 
which mankind must organize. 


And not until we have World 
Population Control—global su- 
pervision of everybody’s most 
sacred intimacies—will perma- 
nent peace be possible. 

This revelation came from 
Dr. Walter R. Stokes of Wash- 
ington, in a luncheon speech to 
several hundred members of the 
Maternal Health Association of 
Cleveland, which is part of the 
Planned Parenthood Federation 
of America, nee the Birth Con- 
trol League. 


Dr. Stokes spoke with author- 
ity. He was once a baby himself, 
and ever since graduating from 
medical school, has been asso- 
ciated with Margaret Sanger 
and other leading contraception- 
ists in protecting others from 
the same fate. 


He came qualified, therefore, 
to speak for the Planned Par- 
enthood Federation. And his ad- 
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dress was important: because he 
lifted the lid, perhaps for the 
first time in public, from the 
Federation’s plans for the fu- 
ture of mankind—or at least for 
that part of mankind which 
would be permitted to have a 
future. 


The Federation’s philosophy, 
as expressed by Dr. Stokes, 
could be summed up as follows: 

There is entirely too much in- 
discriminate “breeding” going 
on among human beings. 

People are enjoying entirely 
too much freedom in the matter 
of having babies. 

The wrong kind of people are 
increasing and multiplying with- 
out so much as a “by your 
leave.” 

There has got to be some kind 
of world government control of 
this sort of thing. 

Here’s what he said, in his 
own words: (Italics ours.) 

“T should like to make a few 
predictions about some of the 
trends and objectives that lie in 
the future of parenthood plan- 
ning. 

“With the aid of a little imagi- 
nation I shall attempt to pro- 
ject into the future the move- 
ment of certain forces that are 
already actively in progress. 


“Today it is apparent that out 
of sheer self-defense, man is at 
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last really feeling an imminent 
necessity to curb war. 

“The force of this necessity is 
becoming so great as to weaken 
superstitious prejudice and sel- 
fish nationalist interest. 

“IT predict that within a short 
time it will break down the bar- 
riers that have heretofore made 
sensible world population control 
a tabooed subject at international 
conferences. 

“The matter will be brought 
into the open despite loud oppo- 
sition by minority groups. 

“It is unthinkable that we can 
ever have an effectively planned 
and maintained world peace 
without world-wide population 
control, and the time for achiev- 
ing this may be much nearer 
than any of us would have dared 
hope a few years ago.” 


Dr. Stokes did not enter into 
the implications of his proposal. 
His imaginative excursion into 
the future stopped short at the 
borders of practicability. 

He neglected to explain, for 
instance, how the United Na- 
tions or any other organization 
is to control the loves, marriages, 
babies and other intimate affairs 
of 2,000,000,000 human beings, 
all with minds of their ewn. 

He didn’t say how the world’s 
people were to be persuaded to 
submit to such interference. 

He didn’t explain how the 
“right” people (in Planned Par- 
enthood eyes) are to be forced 
to become parents, and the 
“wrong” people prevented. 

He didn’t estimate the number 


of policemen who would be need- 
ed to keep something like 
500,000,000 husbands and wives 
under the thumb of the World 
Commissar of Population (if 
that is what he is to be called) 
24 hours a day. 


He didn’t go into the question 
of what could be done if some 
uncooperative fathers and mo- 
thers should manage to “bootleg” 
babies into the world. 


Dr. Stokes overlooked quite a 
few such minor details. 


But he left no doubt about 
the long-range objectives of the 
Planned Parenthood Federa- 
tion’s brain trusters. 

Obviously, his program would 
mean that: 


Every man and woman in the 
world capable of becoming a par- 
ent would be subject, from pu- 
berty to grave, to world govern- 
ment control of his or her most 
intimate concerns. 


People would have children 
when the world government said 
so. 


They would go childless when 
the world government so de- 
creed. 


And presumably there would 
be some kind of punishment for 
those who dared to marry and 
have children as they pleased. 

Dr. Stokes said that progress 
is being made. 

He observed happily that mu- 
tual pollution—which of course 
he called birth control—is “rou- 
tine practice” nowadays. 

He said cheerfully that laws 
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against the murder of unborn 
infants—which he called abor- 
tion or “interrupted pregnancy” 
—have been considerably relax- 
ed. He put it this way: 

“The problem of abortion con- 
tinues to be a blight upon our 
civilization, and up to this time 
we have applied to it much more 
of superstitious prejudice and 
cruel stupidity than of human 
kindness and realistic good 
sense. 


“In this the medical profes- 
sion has been more or less forced 
to acquiesce. 

“While I have no precise plan 
for our future dealing with the 
problem, I am certain it is one 
that will yield to the construct- 
ive and realistic new approach 
that is taking place in the minds 
of progressive humanitarians 
both in and out of the medical 
profession. 


“Leading elements in the solu- 
tion are sure to be widespread 
use of effective contraceptives 
and liberalization of medical 
reasons for interrupting preg- 


nancy.” 
Precisely how Dr. Stokes’ 
“World Population Control” 


would stop wars was not exactly 
crystal-clear from his speech, 
but his position seemed to be ap- 
proximately as follows: 

Wars (he thinks) are caused 
by “personally-frustrated, hostile 
neurotics whose unhappy child- 
hood compels them to decisions 
of violence.” 

The reason for their unhap- 
piness (he believes) is that they 


manage to get themselves born 
into the wrong families at the 
wrong times, and grow up 
warped in mentality, personality 
and character. 


The way to prevent this (he 
theorizes) is to have some body 
—presumably some body of 
scientists — decide whether a 
particular man and woman are 
to have children, and if so, how 
many, and when. 

Dr. Stokes didn’t explain how 
his population-controllers — be 
they scientists, politicians, bu- 
reaucrats or policemen—would 
know in advance whether, if Mr. 
and Mrs. X should have a baby, 
it would grow up a saint or a 
devil, or merely a _ run-of-the- 
mill average citizen. 

In fact, he admitted that “the 
problems are complex and no 
miracles are to be anticipated,” 
but added solemnly that “genu- 
inely scientific research is being 
applied to the field of human fer- 
tility,” and asserted: 


“The solid results already ac- 
complished foreshadow many 
further contributions within the 
early future.” 

Miracles or no miracles, he 
seemed completely confident that 
if somehow some international 
government could get enough 
power to dictate who should be- 
come parents and who shouldn’t 
—and how often—the golden 
age would be upon us. 

It was clear from his speech 
that he feels that if only certi- 
fied babies were to be born, they 
would grow up to be good men 


once more, 
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and women who would never 
think of starting a war, not even 
a revolution against the world 
population dictatorship. 

Dr. Stokes turned some of the 
Ten Commandments inside out. 

He said it is wrong for a mar- 
ried couple to have babies until 
they have tried out marriage 
and made sure it is going to last. 

If they don’t do this, he said, 
they are “gambling dangerously 
with the rights of other human 
beings”—i. e., their children. 

Achieving a startling perver- 
sion of Christian morality, Dr. 
Stokes called it “heathenish” to 
bring children into the world 
with the thought of strengthen- 
ing marriage. 

And anyhow, he said, they 
don’t strengthen it. 


So he demanded a “waiting 
period” during which husbands 
and wives should practice mortal 
sin before becoming fathers and 
mothers. 


Divorce was described by Dr. 
Stokes as “a constructive step” 
in many cases. 

Standing morality on its head 
he announced that 
the “real merit” lies in recog- 
nizing that some marriages 
won’t last, and breaking them 
up. 

He admitted that divorce is 
bad for children, but said par- 
ents who can’t get along well 
together are worse. 

Babies, Dr. Stokes proclaim- 
ed, should be born in the Spring 
because then there’s less chance 


of “respiratory diseases” and 
the “environment” is better. 

And they ought to be born at 
least three years or four years 
apart, so as not to upset the 
older one with jealousy of the 
younger. 

Dr. Stokes called it a “myth” 
that children close together in 
age make the best companions. 

Dr. Stokes is a small, thin man 
with a small voice. He read his 
speech without oratorical touch- 
es. 


He was introduced as a colonel 
in the air forces during the 
world war and a fellow of the 
American Medical Association. 


He said that as soon as he got 
out of medical school, he got in 
with Margaret Sanger and her 
associates because he wanted to 
“relieve the stark misery” 
caused by what he called “the 
uncontrolled breeding of chil- 
dren.” 


“Breeding” was a word he 
used frequently, as if he were 
talking about animals. 

Today, he said, there is not so 
much “breeding” as there used 
to be. 


In fact, he announced com- 
fortably that the solution of that 
problem is in sight. 


But the birth controllers, he 
said, have enlarged their field. 

They don’t confine themselves 
now to worrying about babies. 

They worry about the whole 
population of the globe. 

Under Dr. Stokes’ program, 
once a child managed to get into 
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the world, he would get a lot of 
attention from the psychiatrists. 

He would be taught “a guilt- 
less yet realistic and responsible 
outlook upon sex.” 

He would not be “crippled by 
the obscene interpretations that 
have been our heritage.” Dr. 
Stokes didn’t say what they 
were, 

And marriage counselling, 
said Dr. Stokes, should be taken 
out of the hands of “ministers 
and medical practitioners with 
an inadequate background of 
training.” 

He said marriage counselling 
must become a medical specialty 
—although he did favor sending 
people to their pastors in mat- 
ters of “religious faith and doc- 
trine.” 

Dr. Stokes’ audience was most- 
ly composed of women. 

They didn’t look poor, or bow- 
ed down by large families. 

They were smartly dressed, 
and some talked with a Harvard 
accent. 

One announced in a report 
that the “demahnds were nevah 
greatah” on the association than 
now. 

Judging from the applause, 
most of the women agreed with 
Dr. Stokes—if, indeed, they real- 
ized the implications of his 
“World Population Control.” 


But there was at least one dis- 
senter. 

Descending the stairs from 
the ballroom after the speech, a 
woman remarked audibly that 
she didn’t see why there should 
be such a tremendous furere 
over a baby. 

Apparently she was referring 
to Dr. Stokes’ solemn warning 
that if they weren’t spaced far 
apart, the older child would be 
emotionally wrecked by his jeal- 
ousy of the younger. 

The meeting was opened with 
a report of the Maternal Health 
Association’s year. 

The annual report showed an 
income of $34,009 in 1945, with 
a deficit of $15,000 for 1946 be- 
cause of the heavy “demands” 
on the association. 

There was an increase of 40 
per cent in new “patients” from 
1,273 in 1944-45 to 1,789 in 
1945-46. 

Almost 10,000 people visited 
the association’s “clinics” last 
year, and there are now 6,986 
active patients. 

The staff, it was emphasized, 
is “overworked and underman- 
ned.” 

Most of the patients come to 
find out how not to have chil- 
dren. A small proportion asked 
for advice on how to overcome 
sterility. 


Ineligible 


“J wouldn’t vote for you if you were Saint Peter Himself.” 


“Tf I were Saint Peter, you couldn’t vote for me. 


You 


wouldn’t be in my district.”—Our Day 


| 
| 
| 


Ask The Mothers 


Margaret Bedard 


44 A SK the man who owns one” 

is a slogan that has 
claimed notable success. It really 
“sells ’em,” as they say. How 
much is due to publicity we do 
not know. But one thing is cer- 
tain: a person of experience eith- 
er through possession or study 
or activity in a particular field 
can give a more valuable opinion 
than one without such experi- 
ence. 

It is on the basis of this fact 
that the writer made a study— 
yes, a study and not a hit and 
miss popular poll—to ascertain 
the viewpoints of Catholic moth- 
ers regarding those really im- 
portant personages, the mothers 
themselves and their children. I 
feel certain the reader will be in- 
terested in a few lines showing 
how we went at the study and 
what the major results were. 


The subject of the so-called 
“unwanted child” has been much 
publicized. Hardly a paper or pe- 
riodical appears without some 
reference to it. Much that is 
written has come from inexpe- 
rienced, self-appointed individ- 
uals who have an axe to grind. 
Whenever worthwhile views have 
been put forth on the subject 
they have seldom been printed, 
and if they have, the sum total 
publicity given them has been 
very niggardly. And there is in 
addition the fact that the casual 
reader cannot readily distinguish 


They speak from 
their hearts 


between what is based on prop- 
aganda and what is based on 
sound judgment and genuine 
knowledge. So it should be of 
real interest to read what real 
mothers of families are thinking 
about this subject of wanting or 
of not wanting children, or of 
limiting families and why it is 
done. 

Three different views, or 
groups of views, on the general 
subject were examined and con- 
trasted; the views of leaders in 
the so-called birth control move- 
ment; current secular and Cath- 
olic views of scholars of popula- 
tion and family life; views of a 
group of mothers who themselves 
have had five or more children 
each. Particular emphasis was 
placed upon the last group. The 
mothers were carefully selected 
and, in reply to queries submit- 
ted to them, they voiced their 
opinions in detail on this sub- 
ject—one regarding which they 
were particularly qualified to 
speak. As one of them wrote: 
“My husband and I have very 
definite ideas on this whole sub- 
ject and have given it much 
thought.” 


The key questions asked the 
mothers in the study were: “To 
which of the following do you 
think the declining birth rate is 
due?” “The following” in the 
question referred to thirteen al- 
leged or real causes for the prac- 
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tice of birth control which were 
listed. This was a negative ap- 
proach. Again, “What, as you 
see it, are promising ways and 
means of encouraging larger 
families?” This was a positive 
approach. Other questions aimed 
at getting information regard- 
ing conditions and factors that 
were influences of importance in 
the families studied. 


There is reason to believe that 
those who originally campaigned 
for birth control meant, in their 
misguided way, to help the poor. 
But in reality their efforts 
turned out to be first of all a 
means by which the wealthy 
shirked the task of bearing and 
rearing children. The well-to-do 
were its first supporters and are 
to this day its main devotees. 
However, they are interested in 
having it taught to the poor. In 
many cases it is an escape tech- 
nique, a way of getting around 
paying a sufficiently high wage 
to support a normal-sized family. 
Then too, there is the fact that 
the notion, so commonplace to- 
day, that children are economic 
burdens is in reality closely re- 
lated to a striving after ever 
higher and higher standards of 
living, and is therefore in no 
small measure just a rationaliza- 
tion. In other words, poverty is 
an alleged rather than a real fac- 
tor in birth contro! in such cases. 

Another factor similarly much 
misconstrued by the proponents 
of family limitation is that of ill 
health. This has been exaggerat- 
ed to the extent of practically 
looking upon child-bearing as a 


disease, instead of taking it to 
be what it really is, an altogether 
normal matter in the life of any 
healthy married woman. The 
truth is that birth control is 
practiced by vast numbers today 
without any reference whatever 
to health. In other words, health 
is another alleged factor, a mere 
rationalization at most in the 
case of by far the largest ma- 
jority of the devotees of this im- 
moral practice. 

A review of the lists of fac- 
tors in infertility given by two 
scholars of the subject—Dr. 
Warren S. Thompson, and Dr. 
Edgar Schmiedeler—shows that 
there is much agreement with 
regard to factors resulting from 
the development of modern in- 
dustry and commerce and their 
far-reaching social effects. Even 
in the case of the changes in phi- 
losophies or ideologies and striv- 
ings of the people that accom- 
panied or grew out of the great 
social revolution of modern 
times, there is much similarity 
of viewpoint between the two 
authorities. The former, Dr. 
Thompson adds such factors as 
physiological change in fertility 
as a result of urban life, and 
change in the marriage rate and 
divorce to his list. The latter, Dr. 
Schmiedeler, includes on his list 
such items as social ostracism 
and lack of religion. 

What are the views of the 
mothers questioned? According 
to them the primary causes of 
family limitation or infertility 
are a lack of moral principles or 
of a sense of moral responsibil- 
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ity, and a philosophy or creed of 
softness and an attitude of self- 
seeking. Even those who did 
not list one or other of these 
items first, placed them very 
near the top of the factors mak- 
ing for voluntary infertility. Ob- 
viously these particular factors 
or causes are all quite closely re- 
lated. The only other items given 
any considerable mention by the 
mothers as factors making for 
infertility were birth control 
propaganda, too high standards 
of education, cost of medical 
care, the extradomestic employ- 
ment of women. 


There is little agreement in all 
this with the alleged factors in 
infertility emphasized by the 
leaders of the birth control 
movement, namely poverty and 
health. On the other hand, there 
is considerable agreement with 
the factors cited by both Dr. 
Thompson and Dr. Schmiedeler. 
Both, for instance, point to the 
matter of high standards of liv- 
ing and a pleasure philosophy of 
life. Dr. Schmiedeler adds the 
item of lack of religion and of 
moral principles. This is funda- 
mental. It is religion that re- 
jects selfish individualism and a 
mere pleasure of philosophy, de- 
manding, on the contrary, a rea- 
sonable measure of self-sacrifice 
and self-denial. 


The mothers emphasized the 
great need for more courses on 
the family in Catholic schools. 
Twenty out of the thirty-six 


thought such courses should be 


given in high schools as well as 


colleges. One thoughtful moth- 
er said, “Courses on marriage 
and the family should be intro- 
duced into the high schools but 
with extreme caution in selection 
of teacher.” 

Foremost among the means 
mentioned by the mothers for en- 
couraging larger families were: 
training in self-sacrifice and dis- 
cipline; religious instruction on 
marriage and the family; a prop- 
er view regarding children; edu- 
cation in the home. There is a 
considerable amount of overlap- 
ping in these items. Thus, there 
is a close relationship between 
“religious instruction on mar- 
riage and the family” and a 
“proper view regarding chil- 
dren.” So too is there a close re- 
lationship between genuine “re- 
ligious instruction” —both in 
marriage and family life and in 
life generally—and training in 
self-sacrifice discipline. 
Highly essential in the Christian 
religion is the teaching and prac- 
tice of self-discipline, the denial 
and sacrifice of self out of love 
of God and fellowman. Indeed, 
that is the essence of Chris- 
tian living. And these mothers 
know what is meant by Christian 
living. They have lived Chris- 
tian lives. They have reared 
Christian families. It was wise, 
I am sure, for us to consider 
their views on this highly im- 
portant subject. They speak 
from experience. 


What Americans Head 


How Americans 
misuse their literacy 


| EISURE-TIME reading has 

become the nation’s number- 
one recreation. In fact, Ameri- 
cans are undoubtedly the world’s 
most avid readers. In 1941, sub- 
scriptions to Reader’s Digest 
numbered over four million. To- 
day, that figure is almost treb- 
led. Book publishers ran out of 
titles in 1943, and complained 
that they could not keep pace 
with the growing appetites. And 
today, one group of publications 
alone has attained the sensa- 
tional figure of 25 million paid 
subscribers. 

What is it that America 
reads? Several studies to an- 
swer that question have revealed 
some interesting, if not amaz- 
ing information. The majority 
of the public, according to the 
National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter, University of Denver, pre- 
fer magazines and newspapers 
to books. And according to other 
sources, eighty per-cent of the 
library borrowers who do prefer 
books, read those written within 
the last fifteen years. In other 
words, the American reading 
habit is in a groove of current 
literature, and this can be di- 
vided into three classes, the 
Pulps and Cheaper Magazines, 
Books on Best-seller Lists, and 
the so-called Better Magazines. 
The character of these three 
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groups and the number of peo- 
ple that read them are amazing. 


The Pulps and Cheaper Maga- 
zines, which comprise the firs: 
class, are not noted for any lit- 
erary merit. They do however 
occupy a prominent spot on the 
reading bill-of-fare of Americe 
and are important because of the 
questionable effect they have on 
the many millions who consume 
them. 


Mr. James D. Woolf, a gentie- 
man in the advertising business, 
made a study on What Americe 
Reads, which recently appeared 
in Common Sense Magazine. Mr. 
Woolf mentions five types of pub- 
lications that can be placed in 
this first class. The facts 
vealed by his survey are certain- 
ly significant. 


re- 


The first type of magazines 
are the Pulps. Pulps are the 
cheap publications so named be- 
cause they are printed on poor 
quality pulp-newsprint. Ther 
carry racy, exciting stories, anc 
clutter up the magazine rac‘: 
of drug stores, tobacco counters, 
and newsstands across the land. 
They have a paid circulation o° 
9,263,000 magazines per monty, 


hand to hand so that an estimat- 
ed twenty or more million read- 
ers are “horrorized,” amused, ex- 
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cited, and thrilled by the same 
material. 


True Confessions compose the 
second type. These magazines 
reveal the sad plights and mis- 
takes of wayward girls and un- 
faithful wives. The authors sac- 
rifice their pride and tell all, just 
so that others may avoid the 
same pitfalls. As can be sus- 
pected, women make up the ma- 
jority of the readers. Over 
seven million subscribers buy 
this slush, and an _ estimated 
twenty million find therein the 
thrills of illicit love in a vicar- 
ious way. They experience sin 
and salvation. (And they com- 
mit adultery in their hearts.) 


The Detectives follow closely 
upon the popularity of the Con- 
fessions group. These mystery 
magazines also portray murder, 
sex crimes, and moronity. The 
twelve most popular ones carry 
over three million paid subscrib- 
ers monthly and reach an esti- 
mated ten million readers. 


The fourth type are the Fan 
magazines. These are the pub- 
lications that dish up inside in- 
formation on the private loves, 
lives, and wives of Hollywood. 
Twenty of these magazines pick- 
ed at random, have almost eleven 
million subscribers. And an esti- 
mated thirty million are infected 
by the glamorized loose living of 
crooners, actresses, and band 
leaders. 


But the fifth group is by far 
the most popular of the “five 


star” trash. It is composed of 
colored cartoon drawings and 
ironically called Comic-Books. 
Some are genuinely funny. Most 
of them are anything but humor- 
ous. In fact some of the adven- 
ture strips are an insult to hu- 
man dignity and _ intelligence. 
This class of reading matter, by 
the way, does not include the 
Sunday and daily newspaper 
funnies, as far as the following 
statistics are concerned. Paid 
subscriptions amount to the phe- 
nomena! total of twenty-five mil- 
lion each month. These “fun- 
nies” portray in graphic detail 
methods of crime, cruelty, and 
various states of undress. The 
police are characterized as dumb, 
and masked vigilantes take jus- 
tice into their own hands. This 
kind of reading weakens respect 
for property and law, and pro- 
vides impossible heroes for ado- 
lescents. 


Several different surveys show 
that readership in this class is 
conservatively estimated at sev- 
enty-five million. Not all are chil- 
dren. The vast majority of the 
adult population read some of 
the Comic-Books regularly. 


The five types of pulps and 
cheap publications mentioned 
above have a total readership of 
roughly 170 million. Of course, 
there are not that many different 
readers. Many who make this 
their diet buy several magazines 
at a time. But competent ob- 


servers state that these particu- 
lar publications reach the hands 
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and minds of 80 to 100 million 
persons each month. 


True, one can at times find a 
story or article in these maga- 
zines that might be called good, 
but such instances are excep- 
tional. As Sidney J. Harris 
wrote in Here Is Chicago, in the 
Chicago Daily News, when refer- 
ring to the pulp magazines of the 
True Love variety, “they’re un- 
questionably the most depraving 
and moronic contribution to the 
American scene.” The same can 
be said of all five types of the 
pulps and cheaper magazines. 


The next irregularity in read- 
ing is the mania for “best sell- 
ers.” Much has already been 
said about this blind buying of 
books which are, at best, seventy- 
one percent trash. Vincent Star- 
ett, writing in the Chicago 
Tribune, sums up the situation 
quite well. 


“A best seller is a book pri- 
marily written to sell in sensa- 
tional figures, and ultimately to 
be made into a Hollywood super- 
spectacle. It has no other pur- 
pose that I can discover. It isn’t 
written for critical approval, and 
it doesn’t care a hoot for critical 
disapproval if its primary object 
is achieved. It is frankly writ- 
ten to sell—I said that before— 
which it does  prodigiously.” 
Best-sellers then are not usually 
best-readers, but have been 
foisted on the public by high 
pressure advertising. 


To complete this panorama of 


American reading fare, there is 
the third class, the Better 
Magazines. These are known to 
writers and journalists as 
“Slicks.” They are so-called 
better magazines, printed on 
glossy or expensive paper with 
plenty of colorful illustrations, 
and usually they are slick in 
more ways than one. Almost 
every one of them carries articles 
and stories that are often sugar- 
coated poison, and nothing more. 


The United Catholic Organiza- 
tions Press Relations Committee 
conducted a survey among four- 
teen leading magazines whose 
combined circulation was over 
twenty million paid subscribers. 
Ladies Home Journal, Red Book, 
Cosmopolitan, McCall’s, Good 
Housekeeping, Mademoi- 
selle, Time, and Reader’s Digest 
were some of those studied. It 
was found that in a two or three 
month period, everyone of the 
fourteen favorites contained ar- 
ticles or stories that were anti- 
Catholic, immoral, or de-Chris- 
tianizing. The following exam- 
ples are just a few taken from 
the survey. 


Ladies Home Journal ran a 
serial, “Marriage Is a Private 
Affair,” in which a doctor insists 
on an abortion because the wo- 
man has tuberculosis. “Plan for 
Parenthood” speaks for itself. 
“TI Collect People” belittles Lour- 
des. “Journal’s End” is an essay 
urging that the Bible should not 
be read for religion’s sake, but 
as an exercise in English. Such 
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was the stuff within the pages 
of the Journal. 


Cosmopolitan: “The Least 
Thing” has as the turning point 
of the story, a woman placing 
her fate upon the direction of a 
crawling ant. If the ant turns 
this way, she will run off with 
the man paying for her dinner. 
If the ant turns that way, she 
will return to her husband. 


“Marion Alive” is a story of a 
modern woman. It is frank and 
impassioned. The heroine, a 
mother of three adult sons, re- 
solves to spend a night with a 
young man half her age. “... all 
her scruples seemed ridiculous 
and petty.” She concludes, “Love 
‘3 to do the wrong thing and to 
know it is wrong and keep on 
doing it just the same.” “Sadly 
Beautiful” is the story of an 
illicit love affair. “Sister’s Keep- 
er” sympathizes with pre-mari- 
tal intimacies. This trash reach- 
ed several million Cosmo read- 
ers. 


McCall’s Magazine: About the 
story, “Stay Out of My Life,” 
the Catholic Survey Committee 
commented, “It is sad to think 
that young folk may plough 
through this sexy story.” 

And thus the report of the 
survey reads—irreligion, abor- 
tions, divorce, and sex. The sex 
angle is played up in every 
class of publication, the cheap 
pulps, etc., the best-sellers, and 
slicks; in fact so much as to 
make one think of pagan Rome in 
Nero’s time. Bishop Schrembs 


termed the avalanche of lewd- 
ness and vulgarity in current fic- 
tion “an obsession bordering on 
madness.” “Filthy literature,” 
said the well-known head of the 
F.B.I., J. Edgar Hoover, “‘is cast- 
ing criminals faster than prisons 
can absorb them.” 


A survey conducted 
among the women at Mt. St. 
Scholastica College, Atchison, 
Kansas, by Sister Helen Sulli- 
van, Ph.D. The college women, 
it was learned, spent far more 
time reading Life, Reader’s Di- 
gest, Ladies Home Journal, Good 
Housekeeping and other secular 
magazines than they did Catho- 
lic periodicals. Many later con- 
fessed that they unwittingly had 
held lax attitudes towards di- 
vorce, birth prevention, etc., pre- 
cisely because of what they had 
read. If this is the condition 
among women who have the good 
influence of a Catholic college, 
what must it be among women 
in secular universities and 
among working girls who have 
not that advantage? 


The story of reading habits 
among adolescents follows a sim- 
ilar pattern. Of course, with 
them the damage is much great- 
er. Younger minds are more 
pliable, younger imaginations 
more active. According to Ur- 
ban H. Fleege, Ph.D., in his new 
book, Self Revelation of the Ado- 
lescent Boy, reading is the larg- 
est leisure time activity of 
young people. Dr. Fleege con- 


ducted a survey among 2,000 
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boys from representative Catho- 
lic high schools and discovered 
that eighty-five percent read an 
average of three and a half 
magazines each week, regularly. 

The menu is filled mostly with 
picture magazines, love stories, 
trash, and digests. Catholic pub- 
lications make up only nine per- 
cent of all magazines, while the 
trashy ones, those that definitely 
play up sex in lurid form, ac- 
count for sixteen percent of the 
total. Remarking about these 
figures, the publication Books on 
Trial states, “No wonder that 
college English teachers report 
to us that their students had 
never heard of even the names 
of many magazines that we 
quote.” 

So, the overall picture of Am- 
erica’s reading is not very 
pretty, is it? It is a shame, too, 


co 


> 


because there are many worth- 
while Catholic publications which 
remain unknown. They have the 
truth and goodness that every 
individual craves, yet total up 
the circulation of Catholic maga- 
zines and the result is a meagre 
five million. It it true that most 
Catholic “slicks” can not afford 
first class color illustrations, and 
top notch fiction, but they could 
if they had more subscribers. 
There are, however, several maz- 
azines for which no excuses need 
be made. 

All in all, the Catholic Press 
stands ready, willing and able to 
supply the badly needed vitamins 
to a deficient reading diet. The 
general run of reading matter as 
exemplified by the Pulps and 
Cheap Magazines, by the Be:t- 
sellers, and by the Slicks is sadly 
off the beam. 


Pre-Nuptial Instructor 


Somewhere, somehow, in the secondary school, and more s° 


on the college level, young people should receive advice on the 
choice of a marriage partner. It should be pointed out to them 
that one of the most common causes of marital unhappiness 
is incompatibility. ..In Christian marriage, the partners to 
the marriage contract should have an adequate understanding of 
the physical side of marriage, of their mutual rights and duties, 
but the pre-nuptial instruction should not be something akin to = 
lecture in a medical school.—Rev. Anthony L. Ostheimer, Phila- 
delphia. 

Larry: “Why do you take your salary to the bank every 
week?” 

Harry: “Well, it’s too small to go by itself.” 


“Ah heah you an’ de boss had words!” 
“Well, ah did hab some words, but ah didn’t hab no chance 
ter use dem.” 


Buried Treasure 


Nina M. McComb 


“THE sudden disappearance of 

all of Kit’s best clothes really 
had us baffled. We put two and 
two together, but just couldn’t 
seem to make them add up to 
four. 

It all began last fall, the day 
Kit started to nursery school. 
While I was dressing her that 
morning, I discovered that her 
shoes were missing. Not just any 
old pair of shoes, but her best 
ones. . . the patent leather Mary 
Janes that she wore on Sundays 
and special days. Now usually 
in a household consisting of 
three more or less scatterbrain 
youngsters, a not too generous 
father, and a very busy mother, 
such a loss would simmer down 
to “lost article No. 1,001,” to 
turn up when and where it was 
least expected. But the shoes 
were different. I was positive I 
had put them on the shoe rack in 
Kit’s closet just the night before. 

I ran into the breakfast nook 
where Diane and Helen were 
gulping down what they called 
breakfast. I queried them about 
the Mary Janes until either of 
them would have thrown her but- 
tered toast at me if I’d dared 
ask one more question. Then I 
pounced on Kit: “Darling, please 
try to remember. Did you take 
the shoes off the rack?” Kit look- 
ed at me as though I had just 
won the blue ribbon for Cham- 
pion Idiot, at the County Fair. 
“Mother, I’ve told you three 


A Short Story 


times, I don’t know where they 
are this very minute.” I stuck 
to my guns. “But answer my 
question, Kit. Did you take the 
shoes off the rack?” In spite of 
the fact that Kit has only lived 
for five years, she can do more 
to a conversation than many 
adults I know. She almost al- 
ways leaves me behind the eight 
ball. “I didn’t even see them this 
morning, Mother, and if I’d tak- 
en them this morning wouldn’t I 
tell you about it?” Logical! Oh, 
I tell you, you can’t win! Then 
she began to elaborate a little. 
“They must have disappeared in 
the night. Maybe the pixies 
took them ... or a rabbit... 
or a squirrel.” Then I blew up! 
“Tf your father doesn’t stop tell- 
ing you wild stories, I’m going 
to. . . well, anyway, stop talking 
like a baby, and show your intel- 
ligence. Remember, you’re start- 
ing to school today.” How old 
did I think she was? I guess I 
expected too much of her. Any- 
way, I made a note to speak to 
Jack, my too, too romantic hus- 
band who was keeping Kit in the 
cradle with his great imagina- 
tion. He wanted her to be a quiz 
kid, I guess. 

Well, the whole incident was 
maddening and exasperating. It 
was the kind of thing that makes 
you want to throw whatever is 
handy. Of course, I knew Kit 
hadn’t hidden the shoes to avoid 
putting them on (which she has 
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done), because they were her fa- 
vorites. But where were they? 
For days I searched every nook 
and cranny of the house, to no 
avail. They just weren’t to be 
found. In time my family recov- 
ered from flinching every time 
they saw me coming. I decided 
it was useless to take my annoy- 
ance out on them, although I 
could still see those shoes in my 
sleep, and never abandoned the 
hope of finding them. 

One afternoon, about a week 
after the shoe episode, I was 
combing my hair so I’d look half- 
way decent when I took Kit next 
door to a birthday party. Helen, 
my twelve year old, burst into 
my room without so much as 
tapping her nails against the 
door. “Mother, where is Kit’s 
pink velvet dress?” I had a 
bunch of bobby pins in my 
mouth, but I managed to tell her 
the dress was in Kit’s closet, of 
course. She immediately as- 
sumed that bored ‘Oh-you-par- 
ents-gripe-me’ look, and explod- 
ed: “But it isn’t, Mother, that’s 
what I mean. I’ve looked through 
the closet.” 


I burst out with: “Helen, let’s 
not go through this again. Do 
you mean the dress has vanished 
like the shoes did? Her best 
dress, gone?” Helen tried to be 
patient with me: “Could it be 
at the cleaners, Mother?” “No, 
it couldn’t! Come on, this I have 
to see!” 

I pawed through the clothes in 
that closet until every collar was 
wilted, and every pressed sleeve 
wrinkled. My mind raced like 


mad ... but somehow I knew, 
just as I knew about the shoes 
. . . the dress was gone. It had 
to be there, but it wasn’t. 


I stood over Kit and glared 
down at her. She was busy pull- 
ing on her white socks, but she 
stopped long enough to look up 
at me and smile. “Where do you 
think my dress is, Mother?” I 
hated to appear ignorant, but 
what could I say? ... “I can’t 
think. I should know, but I 
don’t.” I didn’t even know why 
I was glaring at Kit the way I 
was, but that’s the trouble, when 
I get angry I glare at anyone 
who crosses my path. Then Kit 
tried to console me—and her- 
self, “I can wear my white dress, 
can’t 1?” “Of course you can, but 
it isn’t as pretty.” 

This is the darndest mystery 
I have ever heard of! Why should 
Kit’s clothes be the only ones that 
disappeared? And why just her 
best clothes? If only I could 
think of an answer! 

However, no answer was 
forthcoming. The house was 
duly searched, but revealed noth- 
ing except a lot of fuzz that I 
didn’t know was under the beds. 
Again, in a couple of days, the 
incident no longer rose in our 
conversations, but it was not out 
of my mind, by any means. 

It happened again, and again, 
in rapid succession. Various 
pieces of Kit’s underwear were 
gone with the wind. Socks van- 
ished, and a hat, and even the 
little white purse that Grandma 
gave her for Christmas last year. 
It was a mystery, but my com- 
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mon sense told me there was a 
logical explanation somewhere. 

The most obvious answer to 
the problem was the one I was 
most unwilling to accept. Mary, 
our laundress, had a little girl 
Kit’s age. However, the expres- 
sion on Mary’s face, and the ges- 
ticulations of her hands when I 
told her of our losses, convinced 
me she was innocent. If she 
wasn’t, I thought, M.G.M. has 
been missing a good bet. 

Jack, however, I am sorry to 
say, Was positive that Mary was 
the pilferer. “The way she does 
laundry,” he said, “She’s a born 
snitcher. Look at the way she 
takes the stretch out of your 
girdles. You said so yourself.” 
I consoled myself that Jack was 
kidding, but was soon disillu- 
sioned. He presented me with 
an elaborate, written plan, de- 
signed to catch Mary in the act. 
The scheme was for me to make 
a list of all of Kit’s clothes, then 
check off the ones I put in the 
laundry each week—thereby en- 
abling me to see which ones sur- 
vived the swim, and which sank. 
Well, I wasn’t going to do any 
such thing! How much time did 
he think I had, anyway? “O.K.,” 
was all he said. “But you'll see 
Mary’s the gal with the nimble 
fingers.” 

He walked out the back door, 
and it slammed noisely after him. 
That irked me. I rose to follow 
him, and very carefully and pre- 
cisely closed the door without a 
sound. I felt better. Jack had 
gone into the backyard to throw 
more dirt and leaves in his com- 


post pile. He did it religiously 
every Saturday afternoon. I sat 
down nearby to watch him, hop- 
ing he might suddenly talk about 
something besides Mary and how 
to catch her in the act. He work- 
ed silently, and I sat there build- 
ing up a particular loathing for 
that compost heap. It was a con- 
traption he’d made himself, out 
of wooden slats so arranged that 
they looked like a square box; 
only the slats were each remov- 
able so that when Jack wanted 
to get to the more odiferous sec- 
tion of rot, all he had to do was 
slide out one low board. The 
darn thing was about five feet 
high and served as an especially 
ugly blot on the landscape. 


Suddenly Jack threw down his 
shovel and let out a long high 
whistle. Anything happens 
around our house, so nothing 
completely throws me off balance, 
but the look on Jack’s face was 
upsetting, to say the least. I 
hurried toward him, yelling: 
“What is it?” Then I just stood 
still, unable to say a word. We 
both stared at the filthy, slimy 
and smelly thing Jack was hold- 
ing up. It was Kit’s pink dress! 
Finally I could talk. “Jack, how 
could it ... I mean is it pos- 
sible?” He looked dumb, too, but 
he managed to blurt out a few 
words by way of recapitulation. 
“TI slid out one of the bars to see 
how the stuff was rotting, and 
there was a piece of this pink 
cloth. I couldn’t believe my eyes, 
but I pulled on it, and the whole 
dress came out. Now how did 
that get in there? You don’t sup- 
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pose Kit. . . no, she wouldn’t do 
that ...I1 wonder if the other 
things are in there too.” But be- 
fore either of us could utter an- 
other word, our pride and joy 
came tearing across the lawn 
yelling at the top of her lungs: 
“Daddy, Daddy, why did you 
take it out? She didn’t get it 
yet ... and you promised... 
it was our secret.” Then she sat 
down and cried. 


If she had spoken in Latin or 
Greek, I couldn’t have been more 
confused, so I pleaded for an in- 
terpretation. Jack was standing 
like a big goon, scratching his 
head. “Kit, darling, will you 
please stop crying, and tell me 
how the dress got in the box in 
the first place. And what did you 
mean by saying ‘She didn’t get 
it’? Who is ‘She’?” 

Kit choked on the effort to stop 
crying, but finally managed to 
talk. I kept thinking, “this had 
better be good!” “Susiebell is 
her name. Daddy said she lived 
under the ground. She’s some- 
thing like a little girl, only she 
doesn’t wear clothes. So I 
thought she might like mine. 
Daddy said she came up for air 
every day. Only I guess she 
didn’t.” 

She started to cry again, so I 
turned to Jack. He knew I ex- 
pected something out of him so 
he talked without being asked: 
“Well, the day I built the darn 
thing, I said something like that, 
I guess, only I don’t remember 
exactly. You know, it was just 
a story, like a bedtime story, to 
amuse her with Gosh, I 


didn’t think she’d take it se- 
riously. But you know her imag- 
ination.” I let out what was sup- 
posed to sound like a sneer. “Her 
imagination! It’s yours I’m wor- 
ried about. You didn’t think 
she’d take it seriously! I’ll say 
you didn’t. You didn’t even think. 
And now just look at all those 
good clothes that were ruined be- 
cause of your wild story.” 


Kit was still sobbing. Sudden- 
ly Jack stood over her where she 
lay on the ground, and raised his 
voice: “Why did you lie to your 
mother and tell her you didn’t 
know where the clothes were?” 
Kit looked up at him. She was 
shouting too when she said: “I 
didn’t lie, Daddy, not really. I 
thought Susiebell took the 
clothes, because you said she 
needed them. And if she took 
them I wouldn’t know where she 
took them, would I? You just 
said she lived under the ground 
someplace.” Then she began to 
cry again. That did it! I pounced 
on Jack: “She’s right. She didn’t 
lie. Not once did she come right 
out and say she hadn’t taken the 
clothes. You... you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself, filling 
her head with ideas like those. 
I told you they’d get you in 
trouble someday.” 

I sat on the ground next to 
Kit and pulled her over close to 
me, and kissed her wet checks. 
It was too much for Jack, so he 
flared up again: 

“Why don’t you get annoyed at 
her instead of with me? She’s 
the one who really worried you. 
Then she takes her best clothes 
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and throws them in the compost 
pile, and you get mad at me! 
Oh, women!” 

Jack is so young sometimes. I 
said, “Listen here, young fellow, 
she’s not going to be scolded, and 
that’s final! After this, I’m the 
one who is going to tell her bed- 
time stories, and they won’t be 
nightmares, like yours! And fur- 
thermore, she should be loved for 


being so kind and generous to 
Susiebell. She didn’t give her 
just any old clothes. . . she gave 
her the best she had. She’s a 
sweet, unselfish child.” 

Kit and I started back to the 
house, hand in hand. I looked 
back at Jack, to see if he were 
coming. He was stretched out 
on the ground, beating his silly 
head with both hands! 


The “Bloom” Of Christian Family Life | 


Work was everywhere insisted upon as necessary in God’s 
service, and work was savored, so to speak, by the remembrance 
of God’s presence. The two orders of the natural and the super- 
natural were not so separated as they are generally supposed to 
be to-day. Of course there are many in our day who no doubt 
-keep themselves in God’s presence, but whilst I believe that 
most will allow that this is the exception, in the ages of faith 
it was apparently the rule; and if we may judge from books of 
instruction and other evidence, God was not far removed from 
the threshold of most Catholic families in Pre-Reformation days. 
Of course there were exceptions, and many perhaps led as wick- 
ed lives as to-day, but there is obviously something about the 
family life of that time which is lacking in this. There was the : 
constant recognition of God’s sanctifying presence in the family. ; 
Of this I have spoken, and over and besides this there were those 
common religious practices of prayer and self-restraint and mu- 
tual encouragement to virtue of which, alas, the modern counter- 
part of the old English home knows so little. On the faith of 
those simple and generally unlettered people there was a bloom 
—I know of no other word to express what I see—which perish- 
ed as one of the results of the religious revolution of the six- 
teenth century.—Cardinal Gasquet, O.S.B., The Christian Family 
in Pre-Reformation England, p. 17. 


Manners—Modern Style 


As I balanced myself in the crowded subway, my arms 
were full of bundles and my soul full of bitterness at all the 
comfortable seated males. But chivalry was not quite dead 
in the man seated in front of me. He lowered his paper and 
surveyed me with some solicitude. “Be alert at 42nd Street, 
girlie,” he admonished. “That’s where I get off.”—The Liguorian 


A White Courtship 


A struggle for 
a great prize 


The noblest writers of every 
tongue have extolled the beauty 
of chastity. “What stronger 
breastplate,” wrote Shakespeare, 
“than a heart unstained!” Said 
Addison: “Nothing makes a 
woman more esteemed by the op- 
posite sex than chastity.” Wrote 
Sir James Mackintosh of Henry 
Grattan: “The purity of his life 
was the brightness of his glory.” 
Cervantes declared: “There is no 
jewel in the world so valuable 
as a chaste and virtuous woman.” 


Milton wrote: 


So dear to heaven is saintly chas- 
tity 
That when a soul is found 
sincerely so 
A thousand liveried angels lackey 
her. 
Tennyson was special 
troubadour of the pure. Memor- 
able are his lines: 


Live pure, speak true, right 
wrong, follow the King—Else, 
wherefore born? 


In King Edward the Third, 
William Blake wrote: 


. . The Pure Soul 

Small mount on native wings, 
disdaining little sport, 

And cut a path into the heaven 
of glory, 

Leaving a track of light for men 
to wonder at. 


John A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


The hymn of praise for chas- 
tity that runs through the litera- 
ture of the world is but a faint 
reflection of the praise of al- 
mighty God, as reflected in Holy 
Writ. In the book of Judith we 
read: “For thou has done man- 
fully and thy heart has been 
strengthened because thou hast 
loved chastity.’” 

Wisdom declares: “Oh how 
beautiful is the chaste genera- 
tion with glory. For the memory 
thereof is immortal; because it 
is known both with God and with 
men... It triumpheth crowned 
for ever, winning the reward of 
undefiled conflicts.’* Ecclesias- 
ticus affirms: “No price is wor- 
thy of a continent soul.’” 

St. Paul thus sums up the 
story of man’s life on earth: 
“For the flesh lusteth against the 
spirit: and the spirit against the 
flesh ... And they that are 
Christ’s, have crucified their 
flesh, with the vices and con- 
cupiscences.”* Iater on in that 
Epistle to the Galatians the 
Apostle warns: “Be not deceived: 
God is not mocked. For what 
things a man shall sow, those 
also shall he reap. For he that 
soweth in his flesh, of the flesh 
also shall reap corruption. But 


15:11 
"4:1, 
26:20 
* Gal. 5:17, 24 
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he that soweth in the spirit, of 
the spirit shall reap life ever- 
lasting.””? 


We have presented these noble 
tributes of man and of God to 
the virtue of chastity so that 
one’s appreciation and love of it 
will be deepened and strength- 
ened. No set of taboos will safe- 
guard it, if one does not prop- 
erly esteem and treasure it. This 
determination to guard one’s 
treasure must get into the blood- 
stream and become the prime 
consideration in all actions which 
involve it. 


It must prompt one to say, 
“Why expose myself to the dan- 
ger of arousing my passions? 
Why put my treasure out on the 
borderline of danger where it 
may be trampled upon and dis- 
figured? Why take a chance with 
something so precious? It isn’t 
worth it. I’ll play safe. If I hada 
valuable watch I wouldn’t put it 
on a lawn at the very edge of 
a walk. I would keep it safely 
away from the danger zone. I'll 
do the same with the greatest 
treasure I have.” 


More effective than mere neg- 
ative measures is a positive rem- 
edy. A foul love is best driven 
out by a fair love. The remedy 
for an evil love is not blind, 
ruthless suppression of the ca- 
pacity to love. God has given 
man a heart with which to love. 
Man cannot destroy that capacity 
without dehumanizing himself, 
without destroying the noblest 


1 Gal. 6:7, 8 


faculty of his soul. Since then, 
we are compelled by our very 
nature to love, the remedy for an 
evil love lies in detaching the 
will from an unworthy object and 
in turning it to an object de- 
serving of our love. In the pure 
love of a young man for a virtu- 
ous girl, he finds a shield against 
unchastity. 

What about those, however, 
who are not keeping company, 
who are not married, and are 
never likely to be married? What 
about the thousands of single 
people who will never have the 
shield of matrimony, or a 
spouse to whom they can pour 
out the love of their hearts? 
Are such to suppress their love? 

On the contrary, they are to 
direct it to the person most 
worthy of their love—our Lord 
and Savior, Jesus Christ. He is 
supremely worthy of their love, 
and will reciprocate with a gen- 
erosity which surpasses that of 
any human lover. In the lifting 
of our love from a human to a 
divine Lover we are ennobling 
it, beautifying it, and strength- 
ening it. 

In substituting Christ for 
man, we are not frustrating love. 
We are sublimating it. Here is 
the supreme and final remedy. 
Even those who are married will 
find that in elevating their love 
to Christ, that which flows over 
to the partner is all the sweeter. 
“O wondrous barter,” observes 
Father Bede Jarrett, O.P., “that 
sets Jesus as the centre of our 
affections in the place of other 
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koves and then brings them in 
again to be re-considered in the 
new light of His blessed pres- 
ence. Under the glow of His 
comeliness and the light of His 
love, they are now made more 
dear.”! Strong, personal love for 
Jesus Christ in the Blessed Sac- 
rament is then for young and old, 
for single and married, the un- 
failing bulwark of protection for 
unsullied chastity. 

While the preservation of 
chastity calls for a struggle, a 
constant and determined one, we 
know that we are not struggling 
single-handedly. God with His 
grace is always ready and willing 
to help us. “God is faithful, who 
will not suffer you to be tempted 
above that which you are able,” 
says St. Paul, “but will make also 
with temptation issue, that you 
may be able te bear it.”* With 
God’s all-powerful help, we can 
win every victory. 

Among the mighty aids which 
our holy Faith offers us is devo- 
tion to the Blessed Virgin, the 
Immaculate Mother of God. The 
daily recitation of the Rosary 
and of the Litany in her honor 
will prove a rich investment. 
Every young man and woman 
sincerely desirous of preserving 
their chastity will say each day 
at least three Hail Marys for this 
intention. Make that, dear read- 
er, a rule of your life. 


Another powerful help is fre- 


1 Purity, Catholic Truth Society, 
London, p. 24 
2 Cor. 40:13 


quent, even daily, Holy Commun- 
ion. What could bring greater 
strength and courage to the 
young person struggling against 
the lusts of the flesh than the 
reception of Jesus Christ, the 
Source of all purity and the Au- 
thor of all chastity? From His 
throne in the tabernacle, Christ 
is stretching forth His arms and 
offering the sweet invitation: 
“Come to me all who labor and 
are burdened, and I will give 
you rest.’ 

The spread of the practice of 
daily Holy Communion among 
the youth of our land is certain 
evidence that legions of youth 
will keep their banners waving 
high in triumph and shall never 
taste defeat. Make it a practice, 
dear reader, of receiving Holy 
Communion daily, or at least 
every Sunday. 

The fervent practice of re- 
ligion, the attendanee at daily 
Mass, the cultivation of will- 
power through little acts of self- 
denial, the custody of the senses, 
the avoidance of dangerous oc- 
casions, the counsel of one’s 
regular confessor—and every 
youth should have such — the 
shepherding of one’s thoughts, 
the reading of good books, the 
companionship of virtuous 
friends, and frequent recourse to 
God in prayer, constitute the un- 
failing recipe for victory. Have 
confidence in God and in the 
might of His power, when called 
upon in prayer. Without Christ 


3 Matt. 11:28 
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we can do nothing. With Him 
and in Him we can do all things. 
Daily Prayer of St. Thomas 
Aquinas 
(Memorize and Recite Daily) 


“Give me, O Lord, an ever- 
watchful heart which no subtle 
speculation may ever lure from 
Thee. Give me a noble heart 


that no unworthy affection shall 
ever draw downwards to earth. 
Give me a heart of honesty that 
no insincerity shall warp. Give 
me a heart of courage that no 
distress shall ever crush or 
quench. Give me a heart so free 
that no perverted or impetuous 
affection shall ever claim it for 
its own.” 


“Where Two Or More Are Gathered In My Name.. | 


Family prayer is the surest way we know of bringing 
Christ into our family life, for has not Christ Himself told us 
that where two or more are gathered together in His name, 
He will be there in the midst of us? It is also the surest way 
of enkindling in our hearts the love for each other that should 
be so evident among the members of the Christian family. The 
prayer of the family has for many centuries been the rosary, 
that “mystic crown” or “mystic garland,” as Pope Pius XI 
called it. When receiving the newly married, he would always 
present them with rosaries, asking them to recite it together 
daily no matter how busy they were, for the rosary is a 
powerful aid in preserving the integrity of life, in acquiring 
virtue, and in attaining real peace among men, 

As parents whose duty it is to develop the Christ-life in 
our children, the rosary can be of real assistance for us. Pius 
XI has told us, “The Holy Rosary not only serves admirably 
to overcome the enemies of God and Religion, but is also a 
stimulus and spur to the practice of evangelic virtues which 
it injects and cultivates in our souls. Above all, it nourishes 
the Catholic Faith, which flourishes again by due meditation on : 
the sacred mysteries, and raises minds to the truth revealed 
to us by God,” (Encyclical on the Holy Rosary), 


Like A Lamb 


Father (excitedly): “Well, son, what happened when you 
asked the boss for a raise?” 

Son: “He was just like a lamb.” 

Father: “And what did he say?” 

Son: “He said ‘bah’.” 


| Heminisce Too Much 


So now I’m about to 
have amnesia 


“THOUGH I am not actually a 

moron, when it comes to play- 
ing the game of “How far back 
can you remember?” I am none 
too bright. It isn’t because I am 
cursed with a wretched memory 
that I have trouble, but on the 
contrary I remember too much. 
Some little horrible quirk, which 
seldom prompts me to excel in 
anything else forces me to res- 
urrect things that everyone else 
has purposely forgotten, dating 
me hopelessly. 

For instance when our crowd 
gets together and starts singing 
old songs (the other female mem- 
bers going back no farther than 
ten years) it’s the show-off in 
me that will dig up a ditty like 
“M-O-N-E-Y Spells Money,” or 
some other turn of the century 
classic such as “Rings On Her 
Fingers, Bells On Her Toes.” 

“For Goodness Sakes!” one of 
my contemporaries exclaims in- 
sinuatingly, “where in the world 
did you hear those numbers?” 


Useless for me to explain I'd 
heard my mother sing them and 
that she probably had heard her 
mother, too, the expressions on 
all my friends’ faces plainly say 
they believe me to be one of them 
only by grace of monkey glands 
and a face lift. 

Again in front of an open fire 
(there’s something about an open 
fire that brings forth my most 
indiscreet reminiscences) I once 


Clarissa Holmgren 


more speak too freely. One of 
the girls describes her new din- 
ner dress. 

“Tt’3 beautiful,” she tells us, 
“slinky lines and that new bead- 
ed trim.” 

A dreamy look comes into my 
eyes. “It isn’t new,” I protest. 
“Remember years ago, right aft- 
er the first World War when all 
the dresses were beaded.” 

There is a deadly silence. I 
look around at my friends. Their 
lack of response leads me to 
imagine they were wearing 
swaddling clothes at that era. 
Too late I regret my horrible 
memory that fails to come to my 
aid when I mislay my checkbook, 
but fiendishly supplies me with 
data that had much better been 
forgotten. 


Even in spite of all my re- 
buffs I still do not learn it is 
wiser not to remember too much. 
The other evening I was one of 
a group at a night club. A sis- 
ter team, old favorites of stage 
fame were making a come back 
after many years’ retirement. To 
climax their act they announced 
they would sing all the songs 
from one of their earliest musical 
hits and would everyone who re- 
membered the words please join 
in. It wasn’t until I had finished 
singing verbatim each number, 
that I realized I was the only 
female in our party who hadn’t 
enough sense to keep her mouth 
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shut, though I am certain there 
were two or three other gals who 
could have done equally as well 
as I. Hadn’t we all sat together 
in the balcony, munching choco. 
lates and watching these two 
stars Saturday after Saturday. 

However my favorite and-most 
voluble reminiscences are about 
my childhood. Even my girl 
friends occasionally enjoy let- 
ting down and reminiscing with 
me, albeit- cautiously. 

“Remember the penny candy 
we used to buy at the grocery 
store?” some one asks. 

“With those thick black lico- 
rice whips and the peppermint 
sticks,” another voice adds. 

’ We all recollect this and decide 
that even Sherry’s. choicest 
ceuldn’t have been enjoyed more. 

“And the doll houses we made 
out of orange boxes and scraps 
of old wall paper?” 

“And those elocution lessons 
from Madame Corey complete 
with gestures.” 

“Horrible,” we groan, “simply 
horrible.” 

“How about those thrilling 
movie serials every Saturday 
afternoon with Grace Cunard 
and Francis Ford?” I put in 
eagerly. 

A deathly quiet. Once again 
I have overstepped the bounda- 
ries of how far back one may 
safely reminisce. What I haven’t 
learned, unlike my friends, is 
that reminiscences must be kept 
vague as to time. Mine unfor- 
tunately can be traced to an 
exact date. Even references to 
Madame Corey do not divulge a 


definite time, she having taught 
elocution for thirty years. 

Or perhaps we are recalling 
companions with whom we play- 
ed at school. I was either a pre- 
cocious child who picked friends 
years older than myself or else 
these little playmates of mine 
were cases of arrested mentality 
because it seems according to my 
present friends that any name 
I mention belongs to a member 
of at least a generation before 
them. Let me remark that Elsie 
Wolfe and I were the champion 
roller skaters of our block and 
this is what happens. 

“Elsie Wolfe! Why you 
couldn’t have played with her. 
I hear she is about to become a 
grandmother.” Nobody bothers 
to mention that both Elsie and 
her daughter were married while 
in the teens and Elsie couldn’t 
at the wildest stretch of the 
imagination be more than a few 
months older than the rest of us. 

“You know,” somebody else 
then remarks to me out of a 
seemingly clear sky, “you really 
look awfully young for your 
age.” I seeth as I realize that 
last little reminiscence of mine 
has placed me in an age cate- 
gory to which these, my contem- 
poraries, will be years approach- 
ing. 

However I think at last I have 
learned my lesson. The next 
time some one wants to play, 
“Do You Remember?” I’ve got 
just the right answer. “Not a 
thing,” IT’ll tell them, “every- 
thing’s gone blank. I’m about to 
have amnesia.” 


Homes Still The Answer* 


Reaping the whirlwind 
of parental neglect 


ca is regaining its place 
in the nation’s news after a 
period when war occupied top 
place in general interest. News- 
papers often are criticized for 
giving prominence to crime news, 
and it is true that a growing 
percentage of news stories each 
day come under that heading, but 
that is not a fault of the press 
whose duty it is to report the 
news of the day. It may be that 
crime once more is on the in- 
crease, particularly spectacular, 
brutal offenses, or it may be that 
we are more conscious of such 
happenings on a national scale 
since the average American has 
turned his eyes to things domes- 
tic. 

In any event, there can be no 
denying that the United States 
has a bumper crop of criminals 
with decreasing respect for the 
laws of society. We were told 
during the war that peacetime 
would see a great upsurge in 
crime by veterans, men who had 
been taught to kill and who could 
see no reason for not continuing 
their profession in civilian life. 
That has been proved untrue. 
While there have been a number 
of outstanding cases in which 
World War II veterans were in- 
volved in robberies and murders, 
the records do not show that any 


more veterans are turning crim- 
inal than was to be expected. In 
fact, it has been shown that the 
average war veteran has return- 
ed to his place in civilian society 
with increased respect for law 
and a greater appreciation of the 
society of which he is a part. 


Records show that juveniles or 
persons just beyond the juvenile 
age are responsible for more 
than their share of misdeeds 
throughout the country. Psycho- 
logists may say it is typical of 
postwar years; we are reaping 
the whirlwind of four years of 
war, and they probably are par- 
tially right. But many of the 
youngsters involved in misde- 
meanors and felonies today did 
not shed their disrespect for hon- 
esty and convention overnight. 
The sad fact is that they never 
had any, and it is not entirely 
their fault. 

So much has been said about 
juvenile delinquency, and so lit- 
tle done about it. Moral up- 
bringing in the home is the foun- 
dation of all character. If it can 
be intelligently supplemented by 
church and school training, so 
much the better, but the early 
years of a child’s life are those 
when a sense of right and wrong 
is developed. Good homes are 
still the answer 


* An editorial in the Journal-Gazette, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Regarding naval demobilization, how many Permanent 
Waves will we have?—Worchester Gazette 


For The Children 


A Story of Moses 


Sister Mary Marguerite 


ONE evening John reminded 
mother to tell the story of 
Moses. These words from the 
story of the Transfiguration still 
kept going through his mind. 
“And two men appeared con- 
versing with Him. Moses and 
Elias, and they spoke of the 
death which He (Jesus) was 
about to achieve in Jerusalem.” 
But who was Moses? Who was 
Elias? John did not know. Nei- 
ther did Maureen or Ann. And 
they wanted to know. Mother 
promised, “This evening after 
lessons are done, when Pat and 
Clare and Timothy are in bed 
we will have the story of Moses.” 
And mother kept her promise. 

Moses lived long ago. He 
lived long before Jesus came 
down upon earth to suffer death 
upon the cross for us. We call 
the land in which Moses was 
born the land of Egypt. You have 
heard of this land in the Christ- 
mas story. “Rise up, take with 
thee the child and His mother, 
and flee into Egypt; there re- 
main until I give thee word. 
“These words are from the New 
Testament. 

Moses was of the people call- 
ed Jews and the Jews were God’s 
chosen people. (Many years after 
Moses’ time, Jesus Himself was 
born of this people.) Moses was 
very great in God’s sight for be- 


God gave him the 
Ten Commandments 


sides being a Jew, He loved God 
faithfully and did great work for 
Him. It is of this great work I 
will tell you today. 

When the baby Moses was 
born his father and mother 
loved him just as father and I 
have loved each of our babies. 
But when Moses’ mother knew 
her baby was a little boy she 
grew sad. And there was a rea- 
son for her sadness. A _ short 
time before the birth of Moses, 
King Pharoah the ruler of Egypt 
had given a command. “All Jew- 
ish boy babies must die.” This 
was his command. So Moses’ 
mother hid him from Pharoah’s 
soldiers for three whole months. 
All this time she fed and cared 
for him praying that God would 
save her baby’s life. There came 
a day when his mother could 
hide Moses no longer. She took 
the baby in her arms, dressed 
him. Then she took a basket 
woven of strong reeds. She 
smeared tar on the outside of the 
basket making it water tight. In 
this basket she lay Moses and 
set him in the rushes by the 
river in the King’s own garden. 
The king’s daughter, walking 
by, heard a baby crying. Look- 
ing she found a basket at the 
water’s edge. When she saw the 


baby grown beautiful and strong 
from its mother’s loving care she 
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took it for her own. She named 
the baby Moses which means, 
saved from the waters. 

God, Who had been watching 
over Moses, put love for the child 
in the heart of Pharoah’s daugh- 
ter. Because of this love she 
gave the baby every care. She 
hired a Jewish nurse to guard 
the child, who taught the child 
Moses to know and serve the true 
God. This nurse was Moses’ own 
mother. When Moses was old 
enough the princess, his foster 
mother, sent him to the best 
Egyptian schools. There he 
learned all that a king’s son 
should know. At last the child 
Moses had become Moses the 
man. It was time for him to 
do God’s work. 


The Jews, as you already 
know, were at this time living 
in the land of Egypt. Because of 
the cruel laws of Pharoah they 
were unhappy. One of these 
laws was that which said, “All 
boy babies must be killed.” There 
were other laws just as cruel. 
Moses knew these laws. He pitied 
and wanted to help the Jewish 
people for they were his own. 
But the time for helping them 
had not yet come. At last one 
day God came to Moses saying 
something like this. “Take my 
chosen people the Jews out of the 
land of Egypt and lead them into 
the land flowing with milk and 
honey.” (This land we call the 
promised land. We also know it 
by the name it is called today, 
Holy Land. The Holy Land is 
the place where Jesus was to be 
born. It is the land where he 


was to live with Mary and Jo- 
seph, where he was to die on the 
cross for us. Here in the city of 
Jerusalem the Jews built a tem- 
ple where they could pray and 
worship the true God.) 

When Moses heard God’s com- 
mand his heart was glad. For 
now at last he could help his peo- 
ple. The story, of how Moses 
led his people to the promised 
land is a long one, much too long 
for me to tell in one story. But 
the part which I will tell is im- 
portant for all of us. 


As Moses led the Jews from 
Egypt to the Holy Land, God 
watched over them. Instead of 
their remembering God and 
thanking Him they grumbled at 
Him. Instead of saying their 
prayers and loving God for His 
goodness they thought of them- 
selves and asked for more and 
more of His gifts. God saw His 
chosen people forgetting Him 
and sinning against Him, and 
He was very angry. But Moses 
prayed night and day asking God 
to be patient with the Jews and 
to keep on taking care of them. 

One day after Moses had led 
the Jews far from Egypt they 
came to a grassy plain before 
Mount Sinai. Here they pitched 
their tents. Then God called 
Moses to the top of the moun- 
tain. A great cloud covered 
Mount Sinai. Brightness like fire 
came out of the clouds. This 
brightness was God’s glory show- 
ing itself. Moses stayed under 
the clouds talking with God for 
forty days and forty nights. 
When Moses was there wit! 
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Him, God gave Moses two stone 
tablets. On the tablets God had 
written His commands for His 
people. When Moses came out 
from the clouds and down onto 
the plain his face shone with so 
bright a light that the Jewish 
people were afraid to gaze upon 
him. Moses called all the Jews 
together telling them what God 
had said. He showed them the 
tablets with the ten command- 
ments. 

God wants us who live today 
to learn these commandments. 
They are written in the Bible and 
in the catechism. To help you 
understand better these rules 
which God has given I have writ- 
ten them for you in very simple 
words, words which I think you 
will understand. I will read them 
for you now. 

First, Love God more than 
anything else. 

Second, Keep His name holy. 
Use it to speak with Him and of 
Him in love and reverence. 

Third, Keep Sunday for God. 

Fourth, Obey your father and 
mother. Help them and try to 
add to their happiness. 

Fifth, Do not quarrel with 
others but try to live peaceably 


with them. Be kind to everyone 
remembering that God loves all 
His children. 

Sixth, Do not look at books, 
pictures or movies that will give 
you bad thoughts. Do not play 
with children who will teach you 
to commit bad actions. 


Seventh, Do not take other 
people’s property. Do not de- 
stroy what belongs to another 
but take the same care of it as if 
it were your own. 

Eighth, Do not hurt anyone 
by telling what is untrue about 
them. 

Ninth, I will give you this 
when you have grown older. 

Tenth. Be happy with the good 
things that God has given you 
and do not keep wishing for the 
good things which belong to oth- 
ers. 

Now when you recall the words 
from the New Testament “And 
two men appeared conversing 
with Him” (Moses and Elias) 
you will know why Moses ap- 
peared with Jesus. Some day 
I will tell you the story of Elias, 
the prophet. Then you will un- 
derstand why he appeared with 
Jesus in this same story. 


Jack Pot 


Bob Feller, who was recently discharged from the Navy, 
has a baseball contract which will bring him an income of 


$40,000 this year. 


He is expected to toss approximately 2,200 


pitches across the plate and will receive about $18 per throw 


for doing so. 
who deserves success. 


Not bad money, is it? 
As a boy he had his eyes on his base- 
ball goal and worked hard to achieve it. 


But here’s a young man 


Once more let it be 


said—the first secret of success, real success, is HARD WORK. 


—E. W. Campbell in The Victorian, 
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